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Short story by Alina Trowbridge 


“heard the rain before he felt it, 
whispering among the leaves 


way, and moments later, raindrops as big 
as pennies. Screw everything, he was 


screwed. It was a cold night, it was a frig- . 


ging cold night to sack out by the ocean, 
but he sure as hell hadn’t thought it was 
going to rain yet, or he wouldn’t have 
taken the blessed N car all the way out 


here, no matter how frigging drunk he 


was. He was drunk, wasn’t he? Sheesh, 


yes. Had been, anyway, when he’d got on - 


the blessed N, which was why the frig- 
ging jerk-offs at the frigging shelter 
hadn’t let him in the frigging door. 

Kelsey Whittaker, normally a good- 
natured soul with a bounteous vocabulary, 
drew his dirty, broken sneakers the con- 
siderable distance up to his butt, rolled 
over on his knees, and slowly, painfully 
began to crawl out of the laurel bushes. 
Screw it, where was his frigging pack. 
Where the hell was his blessed, buggered, 
frigging pack with all his blessed, bug- 
gered, frigging stuff ir it. Oh yeah. He’d 
lost it. Yesterday. 
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amn, damn, damn, damn. He . 
_ Which was the most important stuff any- 
way. You never put anything valuable in a 
in a harmless, almost soothing - 


All he had to his name was the stuff 


that had been in the many and spacious 


snap-to pockets of his Eddie Bauer jacket. 


pack when you lived on the street. If the 
frigging anal canals who lived there with 
you didn’t get it, the frigging cops would. 
And throw it away. Your clothes, your 
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This oil painting portrays homeless and disabled people stranded in Skid Row in the shadow of San Francisco City Hall. 


lot easier. Too frigging cold, too frigging 
noisy, too frigging dangerous out on the 
street to sleep without help. At least he 
wasn’t a blessed drug addict. Weasels and 
whores, all of them. Sheesh. The trouble 
was, bourbon helped too much, it put him 
under too deep, got him so relaxed he 
didn’t feel the cold, didn’t hear the noise, 


didn’t feel his frigging pack sliding out | 


You never put anything valuable in a pack when you lived on 


the street. If the frigging anal canals who lived there with you 
‘didn’t get it, the frigging cops would. And throw it away. | 


Your clothes, your keepsakes, your medication, your ID, all 
straight to the dumpster, like it was nothing but garbage. 


—————— 


keepsakes, your medication, your smokes, 
your ID, all straight to the dumpster, just 
like it was nothing but blessed garbage. 
Best blessed reason not to get busted. Best 
blessed reason... 

He had not the faintest notion where 
it’d gone. Too much booze before bed. or 
the lack of a bed. He knew it was bourbon 
that had put him on the street in the first 
place, but now that he was there, bourbon 
sure as hell made sleeping on the street a 


from under his frigging head in his frig- 
ging, blessed sleep. 

Kelsey was drunk. This was the word 
he used to describe a level of intoxication 
deep enough to impair his speech, move- 
ment, or memory, which for him was con- 
siderable. Technically, Kelsey was always 
drunk, but this feature of his life only shift- 
ed his standard of comparison a few notch- 
es over, so that what Kelsey called drunk 
meant that it was semi-miraculous he could 


$1.” 


stand up without falling down again. 

Here was tarmac. The rain was really 
coming down now. Those bushes had been 
more protection than he knew. Well, now 
what? What the hell now? To his left, the 
highway, punctuated by street lights strung 
together on a line of sidewalk; and beyond 
that, black space, velvet void, the ocean. 
The edge of the blessed continent, and 
nothing but water until you reached Russia. 
To his right, bushes, a drop to the street. 

He looked up at the houses across the 


way. Three out of four were dark. He 
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STREET SPIRIT 


In Memory of a Community Erased 


Matthew Kertesz photo 
Artists recently created this arch of shopping carts at the Albany landfill. 


We assembled the abandoned shopping carts into an Arch 
— a “structure on the waterfront,’ to use the words of the 
Albany camping law that banished the dwellings of the 
poor. It is an entrance to the Albany Bulb, a blockade 
against future bulldozers, a memorial of an expelled com-.. 
munity, and perhaps the seed of anew one. — 


by Matthew Behnke 


y friends and I built this 

shopping cart arch to 

memorialize the community 

of residents who once 
inhabited the Albany landfill and to mark 
the brutal way in which they were 
expelled. One year ago, the residents of 
,; the shantytown built on the old landfill 
were ordered out of their homemade shel- 
‘ ters, which weré “subsequently ‘bulldozed: 
a community erased. 

The Freedom Colony (aka the Albany 
Waterfront Alternative Residential Camp, 
aka People’s Park II) grew up as an 
adjunct to a 100-year-old homeless settle- 
ment along the train tracks on the 
Berkeley/Albany border. The two sites 
shared the same fate last fall. Warren F. 
Lee, who wrote a history of the 
Albany/Berkeley area for his Ph.D., said, 


“It was known to children who are now in © 


their 70s, 80s, and 90s as ‘The Jungle.’ 
That has been a situation of long-stand- 
ing.” (Berkeley Voice, 6/19/97).. 

Across a mammoth freeway exchange 
from “The Jungle,” a landfill for inorganic 
material jutted out as a peninsula into the 
bay, the Albany Bulb. This landfill was 
closed in the mid-eighties after a decade- 
long fight to close it as a dumping ground 
for discarded construction materials, con- 
crete, rebar, and the like. Plans to turn the 
site into a marina and park stalled and it 
grew into a wild place, abandoned to 
whatever or whoever came to it. 

And people came. At the time of the 
eviction in early September, 1999, some 
residents had been living there as long as 
five years. At that point I have trouble 
thinking of them as “homeless.” Until they 
were evicted, they were not homeless. 
They had a home; it was the Albany Bulb. 

Ashby Dancer, one of the scores of 
landfill residents evicted and arrested by 
the Albany police, told the San Francisco 
Examiner shortly before being expelled: 
“They’re making us homeless; these are 
our homes. We are out of their faces. 
We’re not in the street. We’re not panhan- 
dling on their corners or sleeping in their 
doorways. We’re not begging or stealing... 
This is bigger than just this piece of land. 
This is about homelessness in America. 
Every city in the nation should give home- 
less people land so they’re off the streets 


and off the curbs and off the doorways. I 
built this one-bedroom all by myself for 
nothing so I know there is such a thing as 
low-income housing if they want it. I know 
low-income housing is possible.” 

The first time I went to the Albany 
Bulb I felt like a trespasser. Clearly the 
space had been claimed and was being 
lived on. I wandered to the tip of the bulb 
and watched the sun descend toward the 
Golden. Gate Bridge. “You tell your 
friends your momma has a house with a 
million-dollar view,” said soon-to-be- 
evicted resident Katrina Williams to her 
son, Eddie, (SF Examiner, 6/1/99). 

The place felt remote from the urban 
bustle surrounding it; people had fallen 
victim to that bustle and taken refuge 
here. The Albany Waterfront Alternative 
Residential Camp was slated for destruc- 
tion and its residents slated for eviction by 
the Albany. City Council .Jast summer., 

This came in the form of an ordinance 
banning both public camping and the 
building of structures on the waterfront. I 
feel that the eviction was a punitive action 
taken against a community because of 
their socio-economic status. Given the 
destructive impact the ordinance had on 
the lives of the residents, little notice was 
taken of it. 

By September of 1999 “the project” of 
the Albany City Council was complete, 
with all but one resident gone, including 
14 who were arrested under the Albany 
anti-camping ordinance. 

The first Albany landfill defendant to 
be tried for violating the misdemeanor 
ordinance, Mike “Picasso” Smith, was 
found not guilty after a jury trial in 
Alameda County Superior Court on 
December 15, 1999. A jury of Berkeley 
and Albany residents unanimously found 
Smith not guilty on all three counts of 
violating the Albany camping ban after 
the witnesses presented by Smith’s attor- 
ney, David Ritchie, all testified that the 
City of Albany had provided no other 
shelter or housing for homeless people 
anywhere in the city limits, and had used 
the police sweeps to forcibly exile home- 
less people into other cities. 

On January 10, 2000, the next two 
groups of homeless defendants triumphed 
over criminal charges of illegal lodging 
and curfew violations filed by the City of 
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The Arch of Shopping Carts at the Albany landfill was created as a memo- 
rial of an erased community. This Arch is dedicated to Ann Nadig, Jean- 
Paul “the Mayor’’ Sabot, Ashby “Dancer” Dancy, Tim Mathewson, Mike 
“Picasso” Smith, Anthony, Mad Mark, Mr. Radley, Dan McMullan, Robert 
“the Rabbit” Baringer, Christopher Moser, Katrina “Trea” Williams, her 
son Eddie, Mike Martin, and all the other community members on the 
Albany Bulb who dared to build a home. 


Albany in Alameda County Superior 
Court. The prosecution’s case fell apart 


“when Judge*Ron Greenberg riled in’ favor 


of a motion by Attorney Jon Sternberg that 
defendants were entitled to present a neces- 
sity defense — the same defense that led a 
jury to unanimously find Mike Smith not 
guilty. Judge Greenberg called sleep “a 
necessity,” and suggested that cities “pro- 
vide better services rather than simply herd 
them into another jurisdiction.” 

According to Albany City Attorney 
Robert Zweben, Albany continues to 
enforce the curfew and camping ban 
despite the rulings. This shopping cart 
arch was built, then rebuilt, and will be 
rebuilt again in support of the Alamada 
County Superior Court’s ruling against 


the Albany ordinance banning camping 


and structures on the waterfront. 

Claiming any space as our own 
involves decorating it, marking the space 
with gardens, with paintings, with sculp- 
ture, with our presence. Residents of the 
Albany Bulb marked their presence not 
only with their dwellings but also with 
artwork. On the tip of the bulb you can 
still find monumental sculptures of debris 
and murals painted by “Sniff” onto jutting 
cement blocks. This sculpture garden 
remains there, but the artists who created 
it are banished. 

When I returned to the Albany Bulb 
shortly after the mass evictions and the 
demolition of the shantytown in the fall of 
1999, I saw barren tangles of bulldozed 
landfill. Belongings of the evicted or 


_ arrested inhabitants were scattered. I imag- 
ine that these belongings were originally 


- combed . from trash- -heaps,. incorporated 


into a semblance of a comfortable life, and 
now scattered: trash once more. Earth-to- 
earth, dust-to-dust, trash-to-trash. 

A large pile of shopping carts caught my 
eye at the entrance to the bulldozed 
Freedom Colony. All the “abandoned” 
shopping carts had been pulled from the 
rubble and piled for reclamation or rusty 
decomposition. It seemed ironic that the site 
was marked with a pile of shopping carts. 

We all associate homeless people with 
the sound of shopping carts rattling along 
city streets or the sight of carts parked 


‘under freeway overpasses. The carts are 


used for transportation and often assembled 
into some sort of shelter for sleeping. They 
are usually hidden, and if we see them we 
ignore them: an invisible urban architecture 
of metal carts and plastic tarps. 

The image of the pile of abandoned 
shopping carts would not leave me, and it 
bothered me every time I returned. I 
began coming back and checking on the 
pile. It was a stark memorial of the com- 
munity that had been erased. 

My friends and I decided together to 
assemble the carts into an Arch. This Arch 
is a “structure on the waterfront,” to use 
the words of the Albany camping ordi- 
nance that banished the dwellings of the 
poor. It is an entrance to the Albany Bulb, 
a blockade against future bulldozers, a 
memorial of an expelled community, and 
perhaps the seed of a new one. 
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Universal Living Wage Is a Remedy for Housing Crisis 


We call for passage of a 
Universal Living Wage that 
will affect all workers, 
including all homeless 
workers. 


by Richard R. Troxell 


n spite of the overall desperate need 
for affordable housing in this coun- 
try, in spite of government subsidies 
and tax breaks being used to keep 


building costs down, and in spite of } 


mixed-use initiatives, low-income hous- 
ing is only rarely being built in America 
— and never at a price affordable to 
homeless citizens. 

If we can’t create truly affordable 
housing using these kinds of broad-based 
approaches, and if the federal govern- 
ment’s response to our plight is no more 
comprehensive than to take billions of 
dollars out of our Section 8 housing 
vouchers to hand over to foreign countries 
while our people live on our own streets, 
then perhaps we need to take a different 
approach to fees the problem. 


~ ket under’ their's own fpaneel: power. sere 
can be accomplished by embracing the 
simple axiom that we should pay people a 
fair (iving) wage for a fair day’s work. 
Can we not all embrace the moral premise 
that says anyone working a full 40-hour 
week should be able to access at least the 
cheapest level of housing without the 
need for government subsidies? 

According to John E. Schwartz, author 
of Illusions of Opportunity: The American 
~ Dream in Question, the minimum wage in 
“the 1950s paid about 110 percent of the 
amount required to operate a household 
with two full-time workers with children. 
By the 1970s, the minimum wage for two 
workers had fallen to 90 percent and 
today is less than 70 percent. 
Additionally, the real buying power of the 
minimum wage is at its lowest point in 
nearly 40 years. Even the two-step federal 
wage “increase” in 1996 from $4.25 to 
$5.15 an hour has resulted in less buying 
_ power than it had in the late 1970s. 

The federal minimum wage ‘of $5: 15 
per hour amounts to only $9,880 a year. 
Even this government standard is below 
the federal poverty guideline of $10,063 
_ for a family of one, and far below the fed- 
eral guidelines for a family with children. 

A Wall Street Journal article on April 
11, 1996, stated that in 1995, a United 
States CEO earned income 212 times 
greater than that of the average U. S. 
worker. The 1998 report, Working Hard, 
Earning Less, found that CEO salaries in 
these same industries range from 143 to 
812 times the median income of workers. 

In response to this type of inequity, 
major cities across the United States have 
launched Living Wage Initiatives that will 
significantly raise the wage floor. 

Principally, these cities are creating 
new wage levels for their employees and 
for the entities with which the cities or 


Workers suffer when corporations refuse to pay living wages or respect human 
rights. At this street theater protest, a faceless corporate puppetmaster pulls the 
strings that shackle workers, rig elections and control the president. 


counties have contracts. This effort is 
admirable and deserves our full support. 

But realize that while raising the wages 
of city and county workers and those that 
contract with them is excellent, it does not 
directly help homeless persons. That is our 
principle concern. It is for this reason that 
House the Homeless, Inc. in Austin, Texas, 
is calling for passage of a Universal Living 
Wage that will affect all workers — includ- 
ing all homeless workers. 

The idea is to provide a basic mini- 


mum. wage so that people can afford at 
least.a roof over their heads in exchange 


for labor provided. We have devised a rel- 
atively simple national formula that is 
applied locally. This wage would enable a 
person who is willing to work a 40-hour 
week to earn the minimal amount needed 
to access housing in any city or outlying 
area throughout the entire United States. 

We use two existing federal guidelines 
to determine what the Living Wage 
should be. The first guideline, a HUD 
standard also used by banking institutions 
across America, dictates that no more than 
30 percent of a person’s gross income 
should be spent on housing. 

The second guideline used to establish 
the formula incorporates the use of Fair 
Market Rents. Specific Fair Market Rents 
are established by HUD throughout the 
country for each municipality and all 
other areas on an annual basis. Therefore, 
the living wage will vary per area in 


accordance with these market rents. Fair _ 


Market Rents are based on gIOSs ‘rent esti- 


‘mates which include shelter, rent and the 


cost of utilities (except telephone). 

We believe that this format, using 
already established government guide- 
lines, enables us to easily justify specific 
living wage figures that are based on the 
need for housing and are personalized to 
each municipality and all other areas 
throughout America. 

While the argument can be made. that 
we need to more fully address medical 
and day are needs, this formula provides 
for the moral argument that if you are 
willing to work, you should at least be 
able to afford the most basic form of 
housing and the barest of other necessi- 
ties. The Universal Living Wage Formula 
allows us to justifiably call for a signifi- 
cant increase in the minimum wage in a 


- manner that is politically achievable. 


We transformed this formula into 
Texas House Bill #197 and introduced it 
in the last Texas legislative session. We 
believe that by enacting this legislation 
we can put the minimum wage back on 
course (to a time before it failed to keep 
pace with inflation). In the early 1970s 
(before “homelessness” became a nation- 
wide epidemic) the minimum wage was 
sufficient to allow people to work them- 
selves off our nation’s streets. Wouldn’t it 
be a quantum leap forward to remove the 
economic barriers that keeps many home- 
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less persons on our streets? 

Finally, by adopting the formula and by 
indexing it to the cost of housing (through 
the use of HUD Fair Market Rents), we 
would not have to continually revisit this 
wage issue. As the cost of housing rises (or 
falls), the living wage would keep pace 
with it in each locality. As a result, if a per- 
son works a 40-hour week, they will be 
able to earn a wage at least sufficient to get 
into the cheapest form of housing, whether 
it is in Austin, Boston, or the Bay Area. 

Richard R. Troxell is on the board of direc- 
tors of the National Coalition for the Homeless 


and president of House the Homeless, Inc. in 
Austin, Texas. 


I Ask Simply 
by Michael Creedon 


“If my thought-dreams could be seen 
They’d probably put my head 
in a guillotine.” 

— Bob Dylan 
I am thinking 
violent revolution 
against the fat cats 
who deny me and rule; 
they drive the streets 
in their luxury cars 
‘and spit on me . 
when I ask for a quarter. 
They’re going down. 


Iam dreaming 

about daily bread 

instead of the soggy 
McDonald's crusts I reap 
only when the fat cats sleep, 
for they would that I should 
have nothing. 


‘But I ‘ask simply ~ es 
for a clean fair world. ‘char Coeen 
where everyone is treated 

with equal humanity 

and there is — I contradict 

myself — no judgment 

by one man or woman 

over another. 
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The American Criminalization of Poverty 


by David Oehl 


hat do you get when you 

cross a booming national 

economy with homeless 

people? Fewer homeless 

people, right? Wrong. What you get, 

apparently, is not only greater homeless- 

ness, but also enactment and greater 

enforcement of laws and policies that 

criminalize poverty or homelessness. 

Efforts in many cities are now focused on 

excluding the homeless from downtown 
areas and places where they congregate. 

It is important to examine public policy 

as a means of social control instead of 

social change or improvement. To this 


end, this article will provide and discuss 


some examples of anti-poor policies, and 
solutions being proposed or utilized. 


ANTI-HOMELESS LAWS 


According to the Atlanta Task Force 
for the Homeless’ Criminalization of 
Poverty report published in 1993, there 
are two kinds of laws that discriminate 
against the poor and homeless. 
“Homeless” laws specifically target 
homeless individuals and their activities. 
“Status” laws punish a person for their 
economic condition, rather than behavior. 

Many cities across the country have 
homeless laws, but they generally fall into 
these general categories. In many areas, 
panhandling is restricted or banned alto- 
gether; Massachusetts passed a law of this 
kind several years ago but it was struck 
down by the state courts as unconstitu- 
tional. A lawsuit in Los Angeles is chal- 
lenging its anti-panhandling law. Anti- 
camping ordinances prohibit sleeping on 
streets or in parks at all or after curfew, 
such as in Austin, Texas. Many cities 
have no-standing zones where people may 


not linger, or no-sitting areas. Austin and: 


>t 408 Angeles have laws suchas these. 

There also exist such arcane laws as the 
prohibition of public parking lot crossing, 

in Atlanta. In Tucson, Arizona, a special 
zone was created in which it is a crime to 
simply be homeless. Police arrested home- 
less people without cause and released them 
only when they agreed to stay out of the 
area for a certain period of time. Alan 
Mason, arrested under this law, was banned 
from an area that covered just about all of 
downtown, including his lawyer’s office, all 
the courthouses, the voter registration 
office, and places of worship. 

The line between homeless laws and 
status laws often blurs. Most disorderly 
conduct laws are considered status laws 
by the Atlanta Task Force for the 
Homeless, since many homeless people 
are mentally ill, or predisposed to erratic 
behavior caused by, or the cause of, their 
homelessness. Criminal trespassing, pub- 
lic urination, and public drinking are also 
considered status ordinances. 

An example of a recent status ordi- 
nance is an ordinance proposed in 
September by Ray Suarez of the Chicago 
City Council to prohibit sleeping in cars. 
Suarez said that some residents did not 
feel safe because people were sleeping in 
cars near their homes. Why do they not 
feel safe? Activists are now making sure 
that the council member is educated on 
this issue and is dealing constructively 
with it and discussing affordable housing. 

Many administrations choose to selec- 
tively enforce laws to punish the home- 
less, using laws that were not originally 
meant to do so. The laws involved vary 
from stolen property to general trespass- 
ing to general sanitation laws that prohibit 
dumping in vacant lots or blocking 
entrances or alleys. 

New York Mayor Rudy Giuliani is cre- 
atively sculpting NYC laws to punish the 
homeless and clear the streets, and making 
up new policies as he goes along. Giuliani 


has ordered massive street sweeps to clear 
out the homeless since a tourist was seri- 
ously injured when attacked by an alleged- 
ly homeless man in November. One com- 
mentator remarked that this is the first time 
punishment has been meted out before 
there is even a suspect. 

If you aren’t willing to perform invol- 
untary servitude in New York, you’ll be 
kicked out of a shelter, and then you’ll be 


arrested for sleeping on the street. Mayor 


Giuliani is also opposed to any mininium 
wage increases that might help the poor 
pay for housing. Meanwhile, he is pro- 
moting New York as an urban 
Disneyland; as a result, rents are going up, 
and the city and state are not creating 
affordable housing. After a while, one 
begins to suspect his motives. 

A New York City police manual for 
carrying out street sweeps called “Quality 
of Life Enforcement Options: A Police 
Reference Guide,” lists 35 offenses for 


which one can be arrested. A homeless. 


man challenging these policies in court 


~ was arrested in 1997 on an obscure sanita- 


tion code violation. He was strip-searched 
and held for 27 hours; the ticket turned 
out to be invalid. 

__ In Los Angeles, downtown business 
improvement districts hired private. securi- 
ty forces to patrol the streets. They have 
been charged in a lawsuit with coercive 
detention, invasion of privacy, and assault 
and battery. These security officers rou- 
tinely interview people on the street and 
keep files on those they interview. They 
photograph and search the belongings of 
people they think don’t belong. This policy 
does nothing to address these people’s 
needs or the causes of their situation. 


ARRESTS, FEAR AND ALIENATION 


One of my friends described the worst 
feeling in the world as “when someone 
doesn’t want you anymore.” These poli- 
cies increase the alienation and what 
Michael Sullivan from Bread and Jams 
calls “paranoia.” It is frightening to live 
knowing that by virtue of who you are, or 
at least what condition you find yourself 
in, you could be arrested. 

The man that started the suit against 
New York City now avoids contact with 
service workers, fearful of being arrested 
again. He never sleeps in the same place 
twice. Homeless people are less likely to 
seek help and shelter if they think they may 
get harassed or arrested. This can lead to 


Photo by Dong LIn, San Francisco, from One American Reality, 1996, 6 Cypress sees 
A San Francisco police officer approaches a homeless man, who. on closer inspection turned out to have died. 


more deaths or destructive behavior. 
Homeless artist and writer Robert 
Lederman says that these policies may 
cause more homeless people to be shot by 
police while resisting arrest or acting 
“suspiciously,” not only hurting people 
but also inviting lawsuits. These policies 
make it difficult for poor and homeless 
people to find and hold jobs. Employers 
are reluctant to hire poor and homeless 
people when they have a criminal record. 
Furthermore, if people are arrested for 


: “quality of life’”’ violations and miss work, 


they may lose their jobs. 

The costs of litigation, police activity, 
and jailing homeless people can be sub- 
stantial. The Atlanta Task Force for the 
Homeless suggested that jailing, for three 
days, half of the 9000 homeless people 
arrested in that city in 1995 would cost 
$742,500. That doesn’t include court and 
administrative costs. These policies also 


feed negative public opinion, distracting 
the public away, from positive, long-term 
solutions and focusing it on the people 


themselves, not their condition. 
CHALLENGES TO DISCRIMINATION 


Challenges to these policies are com- 
ing in several forms. Many court cases 
have been won or are pending, as noted 
above. Then there are the activist groups 
and democratic government action. The 
National Law Center on Homelessness 
and Poverty is an organization that docu- 
ments legal abuses and aids homeless 
defendants and plaintiffs. They provide 
legal advice and often file friend of the 
court briefs on behalf of homeless plain- 
tiffs. They have supported many homeless 
people in successful lawsuits. 

For example, in 1997, a settlement 
agreement was arrived at in the case of 
Pottinger v. City of Miami (Florida), 
whereby the city agreed to implement a 
training program to ensure that homeless 
people’s rights are not violated. The 
police may not destroy the property of 
homeless people. An advisory committee 
was created to monitor police contact with 
the homeless, and monetary compensation 
was provided to the plaintiffs. This case 
was a “landmark development” and is 
provisions are being reviewed for possible 
use all over the country. 

The National Coalition for the 
Homeless is a nationwide advocacy orga- 
nization that is currently conducting a 
National Homeless Civil Rights 


Organizing Project. The purpose is to link 
grassroots organizations in a national net- 
work in order to “fortify those local 
efforts and to strengthen cooperation.” 
This project helps individuals or groups in 
resource-poor locales to organize an 
immediate response by providing knowl- 
edge, experience and resources. The NCH 
recognizes that to avoid simply returning 
to the old status quo, the campaign must 
work both to protect civil rights and to 
stop the causes of homelessness once the 
discrimination stops. 

A third method of countering discrimi- 
nation against the poor is as a quasi-gov- 
ernmental body, such as the Multi-disci- 
plinary Working Group (MWG) convened 
to address issues of Homelessness, Public 
Intoxication, and Nuisance Behaviors in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Rather than 
enforce nuisance laws in Cambridge, the 
MWG was formed. It is composed of a 
range of individuals, including homeless 
or formerly homeless people, police offi- 


‘cers, various ‘public service agencies, and 


city government agencies. The MWG 
focused on how to help “problem” home- 
less people, those who used the city’s ser- 
vices the most. The MWG’s report states 


that their task “was to formulate. recom- 


mendations for responding to the public 
nuisance behaviors of these individuals.” 

The MWG discussed ways to stream- 
line service provision and cut down on 
redundancies, fill in gaps in services, and 
improve relations between the housed and 
homeless populations. This is a construc- 
tive, educational and cooperative method 
to the solution of the problem. 

Social control is at work in this nation- 
wide spate of laws and policies aimed at 
criminalizing poverty. The vast majority 
of these policies are lauded by businesses 
who, as one might expect, are only con- 
cerned with their profit margins. These 
policies are enacted by elected representa- 
tives responding to constituents or to cam- 
paign contributors. However, there is a 
significant effort to organize in opposition 
of this form of social control. Most larger 
American cities have organizations of 
homeless and poor people; some are 
stronger than others. All can be brought 
together to combat discrimination. 


David Oehl is a senior Peace and Global 
Studies major at Earlham College. E-mail 
comments on this article to the author at oehl- 
da@hotmail.com 
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+ STREET; SPIRIT 


- Taking a Stand Against the Bulldozers and Evictors 


In Santa Cruz, Residentes Unidos Have United to Fight Plans to Demolish Their Homes 


This low-income housing in Santa Cruz is targeted for demolition. 


No one wants to become 
homeless so others can 
have nice homes. 


by Becky Johnson 


ow-income Latino tenants have 
mobilized over the last several 


> vSqionthy to save: their ‘homes in” 


the Dolphin and the Lee 
Apartments, now threatened with demoli- 
tion by the redevelopment plans of the 
City of Santa Cruz. Concerns about the 
proposed-demolition and rebuilding are 
many and varied. First, there is a net loss 
of housing units: 63 currently affordable 
units will be destroyed to make way for 
only 48 new units. From $2 million to $5 
million in relocation costs could occur. 
More than 200 Spanish- speaking people 


__ will be displaced from their modest Beach 
“Flats homes in a city which has the sec- 


ond highest housing costs in the nation. 
The developer chosen by the City to 
tear down the Dolphin and Lee Apartments 
and relocate all the residents, Mercy 
Charities Housing of California (MCH), is 


a Catholic nonprofit housing agency. 


Despite its name, MCH provides no fund- 


ing for housing projects, but instead puts. 
together packages of public funding. from 
federal, state, and local. Sources. In the case 


=pOF | the E Dol iphin- Lee‘ Proj , ‘five } ears of?" 
ee levelo lopine IN ag aulbleere fulfill oe 


see “City” iS ‘obligation t to “build ‘affordable 
housing with those funds. MCH is the sole 
_ developer of affordable housing for the 


City of Santa Cruz. The project was never 
put out for competitive bidding. When it is 


built, MCH will manage it. When it is all 


paid for, MCH will own it. 

‘A recent meeting of the Mercy Charities 
Advisory Committee was held in the 
(locked) community room at the Neary 


‘Lagoon Housing Cooperative. There, taped 


inside the glass, was a notice from “The 
Management.” The management at Neary 
Lagoon, Sycamore Commons, and for the 
proposed Doilphin-Lee Project is Mercy 
Charities Housing. The note on the glass 
boasted, “Our complex is one of the best 
looking in the area.” But it also gave a dire 
warning of a situation that required inter- 
ference by the management to maintain 
order and protect public safety. Gangs? 
Drug dealers? Child molesters? 

‘No. The problem is tricycles! And 
roller skates. And skateboards, bicycles, 


roller blades, and presumably baby > 


strollers. The management decided that 
these “devices with wheels” must be 
banned from the sidewalks, the parking 
lots, and the entire grounds. In fact, only 
wheelchairs are excepted from the ban. 
The management’s notice warned that 
“failure to follow the new policy could 
result in termination of tenancy.” Use a 


Aiene Smith photo 


tricycle, lose your home! I wondered what 
other wonders were in store for the resi- 
dents of the Dolphin and Lee Apartments. 
_ Many residents of the Dolphin and the 
Lee Apartments have had enough of 
MCH. At meetings held to discuss the 
plan to demolish their housing and reio- 
cate all tenants, residents were spoken to 
like children: simple concepts conveyed 
in simple words. Don’t worry, MCH staff 
=taembers told them: We will mové you 
into new housing while we bulldoze your 
homes. We will build new homes on the 
bones of your former homes. You wiil 
move back into clean, upscale, stylish and 
Anglo-appearing homes. No problem. 
Trust us. We will be your new landlords. 
Forever. The end. But it wasn’t the end. 
Instead, the tenants organized. 

“We like living this way,” said Nena 
Ruiz of Residentes Unidos, the tenant 
organization of the people of the Dolphin 
and the pe Apartments. “Maybe it’s not 
"what you’: "re used to. ‘We like living with 
our cousins.” In one apartment, two beds 
were in the bedroom and one in the tiny 
living room. Three unrelated men live 
there, working full time, and sending two- 
thirds of what they earn back to Mexico to 
support their families there. These men 


will have too high a combined income to” 


qualify for the new homes. ‘ 
MAyorR SUGAR INSULTS TENANTS - 


uu“ Squalid conditions,” charged»both :. 
ae Keith Sugarvand:aw editorial imthe:. 


>i Santa: Cruz: County: Sentinel:: Mayor: Sugar? 
said to the Latino residents:.“If you: want. 


to go back to Mexico and live like that, 
well that’s fine. But here in the United 
States we have different standards.” Sugar 
told the shocked tenants that he’d been to 
their apartments and “they’re jammed in 
like sardines; they’re pny adding, sae 
you want to live in squalor... 

Residentes Unidos have united to force? 
the City to suspend their plan to destroy 
their homes. Tenants at the Lee 
Apartments have refused to give informa- 
tion to the Redevelopment Agency of their 
family size or income information. Without 
that information, the City cannot make a 
replacement housing plan. Without a 
replacement housing plan, the City may 
not legally acquire the property. 

Vernon Lee, owner of the Lee 
Apartments, has been accused of being a 
slumlord. In late June, Nena Ruiz 
announced at a press conference that Lee 
had agreed to freeze rents for the rest of the 


_ year and not sell the property to anyone for 
three months to give tenants and the city a. 


chance to negotiate. The tenants have asked 
that the promises of relocation money and 
new housing to return to be put into legal 
contracts obligating the City to deliver. 
“When we first looked at the eligibility 
requirements for the new Mercy Charities 
housing, only two of our 16 households 
would have qualified,” said Nena Ruiz. 


Homeless people sleep on a rainy night under the front entrance of | Alene Smith photo 
the Santa Cruz post office. Santa Cruz has some of the highest housing costs in the 
nation, and tenants facing relocation fear they won’t be able to find new housing. 


No one wants to become homeless so 
others can have nice homes. 

Instead of debating the long-requested 
guarantees for relocation and return, the 
City Council has stepped up the pressure 


-on owners. and tenants to allow building 


inspectors into the Lee Apartments and 
Redevelopment Agency staff to have pri- 
vate conversations with tenants. 

“Not a good idea,” remarked local 


redevelopment attorney Reid Schantz. 


“Undocumented workers can be intimi- 
dated and building inspectors can sudden- 
ly find surprise code violations. Eminent- 
domaining the property can follow.” 
BURDENSOME REGULATIONS 
In light of the written notice banning 


all “devices with wheels” at one MCH*" 
_project, I decided to investigate what kind 


of regulations were imposed on the ten- 
ants of other MCH developments. 
According to a copy of the rules for 


another MCH-run housing project in Santa’ 


Cruz, posters can only be placed in the - 
window of.a MCH apartment during elec- 
tion time. (Do the posters have to be about 
the election? What happened to the, First - 
-Amendment?) Rugs or blankets may mot be > 
hung. over the balcony. Bicycles, may:not _ 


-be-parked in, front, of the units. Bicycles’ 
may, only. be-parked at authorized bike- 
tacks, which are remotely placed from the 


units. “The first night they made me park” 
my bike over there, I came out to ride it 
and found both wheels had been stolen,” 
complained one woman. 

Only. white or off-white curtains or” 
venetian blinds are allowed facing out- 


_ward. White sheer drapes are allowed. All 


windows must have white facing out- 
wards only. “You can’t hang a Mexican 
flag in the window of a MCH apartment,” 
said Scott Graham. 

Back at the Dolphin Apartments, I 
looked at the women walking back from 
the cantina with their groceries for dinner 
that night, their small. girls tagging along 
wearing perfectly clean dresses, matching 
socks and polished shoes. I listened as the 
sounds of Mariachi music drifted into the 
evening air, and I tried to imagine these 
people in three years walking up cement 
sidewalks, through manicured lawns with 
standardized landscaping, to identical, 
contemporary buildings which look exact- 
ly like any other apartment complex 
throughout the white neighborhoods of 
Santa Cruz. No one driving by will be 
able to tell that Mexicans and Salvadorans 
live there. Maybe that has been an under- 
lying motive for the plan all along. 

Critics of MCH charge that the organi- 
zation is administratively top-heavy. “One 
private developer just had his apartment 


complex approved for construction. He 
claimed each two-bedroom unit would be 
constructed for $170,000 per unit,” said 
Graham. “An identical unit constructed by 
Mercy costs $260,000, mostly due to high 
administrative costs.” 

“T don’t like the design,” said Angelica 
Martinez of the Dolphin Apartments. “It 
looks like a prison.” Others complain that 
the entry requirements are too stringent. “I 
applied for housing at Sycamore 
Commons,” one woman said through a 
translator. “They said they would give us 
an apartment, but that my teenage son 
would not be allowed to live with us.” 
“Mercy runs these places like minimum- 
security prisons,” said Graham. 

« SCAN.VOTE BACKS THD TENANTS: 

‘The’ Santa’ Cfiz° Ae Gone Network 
(SCAN), a powerful local political organi- 
zation, voted on May 31 at their general 


“meeting to back the demands of 


Residentes Unidos for relocation and 
return guarantees. “They also voted to 
build enough apartments to house the 70 
to 100 families in the Dolphin and the Lee 
“Apartments, | said Ruiz. 

Ruiz has had to hang tough, as propo- 


“nents of the project have accused her of 


speaking’ for the landlord and not the ten- 


“ants. “Vernon ‘Lée was matried to my 


ore eight years ago,’ she explains. 
‘When-~ Councilmember Tim 

Fitzmaurice, who solidly backs MCH’s 

proposed rebuilding, appeared on the 


“local television show “Voices from the 


Village,” host Joe Grossman quizzed 


 Fitzmaurice’s claims that the present 


housing is not well-maintained. “Just 
which outstanding code violations exist, 
how long have they existed, and how 
much would it cost to repair them?” he 
asked. Fitzmaurice was unable to answer. 

Neither the Dolphin nor the Lee are 
red-tagged or yellow-tagged by city hous- 
ing inspectors. Inspection reports going 
back five years, which are publicly avail- 
able, do not document any serious exist- 
ing code violations. MCH claims it has a 
study of “complaints” about the Dolphin, 
but has refused to release the full 1997 
report, as well as much other documenta- 
tion sought by tenants. No study has been 
done to determine the habitability of the 
apartments. Yet bulldozing the apartments 
appears to be the main goal of the plan. 

“They want to bulldoze our homes 
because they painted the building blue,” 
one small boy told his mother. His answer 
makes as much sense as any. 


Contact Residentes Unidos at (831) 466- 
9520 or by e-mail at residentesunidos @hot- 
mail.com. Bilingual meetings are held each 
Friday at 124 Liebrandt St. in the Lee garage. 
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Interview by Terry Messman 


eter Marin recently issued an 
ultimatum to county officials in 
the affluent seaside city of Santa 
Barbara to take full moral 
responsibility for the unrelieved suffering 
of homeless people. He wrote: “People 
are slowly dying on the streets and lives 
are ruined or destroyed every day, and it 
is high time that the supervisors accept 
responsibility for setting right what is 
wrong, since the care of indigents is con- 
stitutionally a county responsibility.” 

Marin, a longtime activist and writer 
on homeless issues, has founded the 
Committee for Social Justice in Santa 
Barbara to safeguard the rights of home- 
less people. Along with representing 
individuals cited for violating anti-home- 
less laws, the committee has proposed 
sweeping policy reforms to the Board of 
Supervisors and filed a writ in superior 
court to try to force county officials to 
provide greater help to the poor. 

The Committee for Social Justice is 
also proposing a respite-care facility 
where poor people with medical prob- 
lems could recuperate after being dis- 
charged from hospitals, as well as a 
detox center where homeless people with 
substance abuse issues could get help for 
problems that too often turn lethal when 
coupled with extreme poverty. 

Throughout California, countless 
homeless people with serious illnesses 
and life-threatening medical conditions 
check into local hospitals for medical 


Street Spirit: Over the last decade in 
Berkeley and Oakland, I’ve seen many 


: homeless people get sick, often with life- . 
_ threatening illnesses, go into the hospitals 


' for care, and then, far before they’re ready 
to hit the streets again, they’re dumped 
from the hospitals into the shelters or onto 


the streets. They can’t recover properly . 


from their illness or surgery, and their con- 
ditions worsen. So we’re calling for a 
respite care facility here. Do you have a 
similar need in Santa Barbara? 

Marin: Yes. That’s absolutely neces- 
sary. We’ve called for the same thing 
here, for a board-and-care facility for peo- 
ple who are ready to be released from the 
hospital, but are not yet ready to resume 
life on the streets. What I found with 


Cottage Hospital here in Santa Barbara is - 


it doesn’t necessarily release homeless 
people earlier than other people. I just had 
a homeless friend in there for colon can- 
cer. After a week they were ready to 
release him; and I checked with attorneys, 
and that’s standard procedure, but it’s 
standard procedure for people who are 
going to go to a house with a bed in it. 


Right? So they weren’t hurrying him out » 


of the hospital, really. They were releas- 
ing him according to their ordinary proce- 


dures, but they weren’t taking into. 


account the fact that he had to go- back to 
the streets. 


Spirit: Did he have surgery for cancer, 
chemotherapy, or what? 

Marin: He had colon cancer and they 
removed part of his intestine; then he had 
52 stitches. At the same time he was in 
the hospital, he was detoxing from alcohol 
because he’s been on the streets drinking 
for the last 20 years, and so a good part of 
his medical care was sort of hospital 


detoxification. I believe the bill they. 


waved at us when he was ready to get out 
was either $120,000 or $150,000. That 
was how much they spent on him in their 
terms. Now, of course, they cut those 
costs way down for an HMO, say, but I 
think $72,000 of that bill was for medica- 
tion; and I would guess that half the med- 


The Street Spirit interview with Peter Marin 


‘medical after-care for homeless patients. 


care; but after receiving treatment, they 
are, all too often, prematurely discharged 
— meaning, dumped — from hospitals 
that should have been concerned about 
the lack of follow-up medical care and 
hazardous conditions they will find in the 
streets, alleys and shelters. Hospitals 
across the state dump homeless patients 
knowing full well that they will have 
nowhere to go to recuperate and heal — 
no access to nursing care, no practical 
way to get prescribed medications and 
good nutrition, nowhere to get rest and 
sleep, and no sanitary environment to 
take care of post-surgical conditions. 

Activists must challenge government 
officials, county hospitals and private 
HMOs for their scandalous failure to pro- 
vide decent medical care for homeless 
people. The status quo is unacceptable. 
Hospitals and HMOs must halt the 
unconscionable practice of reducing 
expenses and protecting their profits by 
deliberately dumping homeless people 
who are gravely ill, disabled or in need 
of ongoing medical care. 

Too many county hospitals and 
HMOs in California have utterly failed to 
provide the most elementary level. of 


This failure to provide a humane level of 
health care for the very poor points to the 
need for universal health coverage. On a 
more immediate level, Peter Marin’s 
urgent call for a respite-care facility in 
Santa Barbara should be echoed through- 
out the state. 


ication had been involved with his detox. 


Spirit: What happened to him after 
being put on the streets with 52 stitches? 
” “Marin: Well, what happened was they 
were ready to release him after a week; 
and then, the county has a very good 
social worker whose job is to work only 
with indigent men, and the social worker 
called me up, and both of us began to 
pressure the hospital by threatening law- 
suits and stories in the newspaper, and 
they actually kept him for an extra week. 

Then they released him, and I provided 
him with enough money for a motel room 
for a few nights, but he didn’t actually use 
it for motel rooms. He told me he was 
going to go into the back country and rest 
up; at the same time, he swore up and 
down he wasn’t going to go back to drink- 
ing because while he was in the hospital, 


they had told him that his liver was only .. 


functioning at 20 percent of its capacity, 
and if he went back to drinking he would 
die. Within a week, he had gone back to 
drinking; and then he began bleeding 
from the mouth and the rectum, and his 
blood pressure had gotten down almost to 
zero, he tells me, and they took him back 
to the hospital. Apparently, he had two 
stomach lesions which hadn’t been prop- 
erly cauterized the first time he was in the 
hospital. They closed these up by cauter- 
izing them, kept him in the hospital about 
five or six days, and then sent him back 
out to the street again. 


Spirit: So, for people like him, you’re 
asking that the county have a respite facil- 
ity so they can recuperate? 

Marin: There’s a prior step to this. It 
turned out that the hospital had funded 
two post-op care beds at the local 
Salvation Army. A foundation associated 
with the hospital had given the Salvation 
Army $10,000 or $20,000 for the right to 
use two of its beds for post-op care. There 
was a confusion about these beds, because 
a lot of guys on the street won’t go near 
the Salvation Army because of the reli- 
gious aspect to it; but it turns out the hos- 


A man in a wheelchair is stranded on the streets with his sleeping Alene Smith photo 
bag. Homeless people with serious illnesses face grossly inadequate medical care. 


Homeless guys come out of the hospital who can hardly 
stand up, don’t have a home to go to, but are now expected . 


to get.on the bus.and make their’ way to. the medical indigent 


pharmacy in order to get medication for the next night, 
because the hospital won’t even give them medication to tide 
them over for a few days till they’re feeling better. | 


pital had made the Salvation Army people 
swear that these beds would not be part of 
their religious program. 

All of that having been said, two 
months ago the county defunded these 
beds because they. weren’t being used, or 
weren’t being properly used. So our first 
suggestion to the county is that on an 
emergency basis the county refund the 


beds at one or another of the local shel-_ 


ters, so that there will be some place, 
immediately, for homeless people to go 
when they get out of the hospital. Beyond 
that, the people who run our winter shelter 
and our day center told me that they 
would be glad to run a board-and-care 
place if the county would fund it. 


Spirit: A board-and- care Eee 10} 
people to get respite care? 

Marin: Yes. The point is, and this a 
complication, we’re talking here about 
post-op care. What will happen is that if 


~ you get AIDS patients on the street they’ Il 


end up in the board-and-care place and be 
there forever, and you'll still need post-op 
beds. So as with anything else, you know 
that these scarce resources, when you put 
them out there, will be snapped up in 
ways you didn’t expect. : 


Spirit: Which only proves you need 
long-term housing for people whose 
health is compromised and is not going to 
get better. 

Marin: Absolutely. 


Spirit: And hospice care for those who 
are dying, and respite care for those post- 
op and recovering from illness. 

Marin: Right. The problem is that we’re 
dealing with county officials who are not of 
a bent to provide all these at once. 


Spirit: Or even any of them. 
Marin: Right. So there’s a sort of 


_ triage involved in which you have to fig- 


ure out which of these suggestions can be 
most easily implemented, and that’s what 
we have to do next — negotiate with the 
staff of the supervisors to find out. 


Spirit: Medical care for poor people 
doesn’t seem to be honored anywhere in 
the country, so it’s an uphill battle. 

Marin: Well, I have to tell you that 
it’s a mixed situation. That is, I believe 


that hospitals are not intentionally dis- 
couraging poor people from coming in. 
We know that when we send a poor per- 
son up to the hospital, either with a county 
nurse, or with a sort of middle-class per- 


son, the hospital admits them and then 


gives them pretty good care in most cases. 
We have in our county, which you may 
have in yours, the medical indigent pro- 
gram funded by the county, which pays 
the costs of many homeless people in the 
hospital once people get on that plan. In 
many cases, the homeless get adequate 
care while they’re in the hospital if 
they’re lucky enough to get in the hospi- _ 
tal. But then, as you’ve said, when it’s 
time to get out of the hospital the people 
at the hospital give them a bus token and 


- point them towards the bus stop. . 


Spirit: Exactly. That’s las hanpens 
in the East Bay with disturbing regularity. 

Marin: More amazing still, when my 
friend got out of the hospital they had 
given him a prescription for a medication 
and for calcium, which was apparently . 
good for his colon. But no one at the hos- 
pital would give him the medicine‘he 
needed. The hospital expects you to go to 
the medical indigent pharmacy. With 52 
stitches in him, and barely able to walk, 
he had to to to the MIA pharmacy several 
miles away, and open only certain hours. 

That means you get homeless: guys 


coming out of the hospital who can hardly 


stand up, don’t have a home to go to, but 
are now expected to get on the bus and 
make their way to the medical indigent 
pharmacy in order to get medication for the 
next night, because the hospital won’t even 
give them medication to tide them over for 
a few days till they’re feeling better. 

Now he has the prescription for medi- 
cine and calcium, so we go up to the phar- 


‘macy. I drive him up there; and at the 


pharmacy they’ll fill the medicine pre- 
scription, but they won’t fill the calcium 
prescription. He says, “Why not?” And 
they say, “Because you can buy it over the 
counter.” But, he’s a medically indigent 
person and, of course, has no money to 
buy it over the counter. I eventually 


bought it for him, but it costs $17.00. So 
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the point is that nobody at the county 
knows this is going on, at least not the 
supervisors. The hospital isn’t aware of 
what the pharmacy is doing, and the phar- 
macy isn’t aware of what the hospital 
wants them to do, because nobody has put 
into place a coordinated system to deal 
with indigent people. 


Spirit: A hundred roadblocks in the : 


way of getting the simplest after-care... 


_ Marin: When he was in the hospital - 


he was talking to the social workers from 
the county, social workers from the feder- 
al government, a social worker from the 


medical indigent program and a. social 
worker from the hospital. There were four 


different social workers, none of whom 
talked to each other, but all of whom had 
forms for him to fill out. 


Spirit: A nightmare. You only get 


decent care if you can find your way 
through the bureaucracy’s maze. 

Marin: Exactly. Many of the people 
involved were actually trying to help him, 
but what they all did is have him fill out 
forms. They all set up appointments for 
him to go to in the week after he had got- 
ten out of the hospital, even though he 
was not in any shape to go anywhere. I 


believe he: kept those, appointments even-_ 


‘tually, but what he said to me along the © 
way, and what a lot of other guys have 
said to me is, “I just can’t bother with this 
shit.” He had a bag full of papers, a bag 
full of slips of paper, a bag full of 
appointments, and I don’t see in his con- 
dition how he could remember one day to 
the next what anybody was telling him. 


Spirit: That’s so true. All those 
bureaucratic requirements and appoint- 
ments are just so defeating when they’re 
given to somebody who has just got to 
struggle through every single day. — 

Marin: Well, this is a guy who had 52 
stitches in him; who is bleeding internally 
because they didn’t actually fix what was 
wrong; who was also in the last stages of 
alcohol withdrawal, but is, pretty soon, 
going to be back to drinking; who lives 
outside in a tiny camp not far from the 
railroad tracks, way out of town; and 
whose bicycle was stolen, so when he 
needs something he has to walk long dis- 
tances. And he’s two, weeks out of the 
hospital with colon’ cancer. : 


‘Spirit: ‘And he’s got to deal with this 
staggering set of different appointments 
miles and miles away from each other. 
Marin: Well this is why, as you know, 
a lot of people end up staying homeless, 
“because at some point it’s simpler; and 
these are not the men and women who 
‘have a hard time dealing with stress or 
high demand. 


Spirit: Yeuh, they’ re the ones tough 
enough to survive. 

_ Marin: So, at the moment he’s better. 
He does have some medication, but he is 
-back to drinking; because one of the first 
_ things that’s happened is he comes back to 
his camp and all his buddies are worried. 

about him, so what have they done? 
They’ ve left him bottles of liquor. It’s just 
astonishing, because they worry about him. 
He knows he’s going to die, because he 
has 20 percent of his liver function left. 
But the cops actually are very solicitous, 
so they come over to his camp endlessly. 
to see how he’s doing; and they will not 
write sleeping or camping tickets, but if 
he has an open container, they write him 
_an open container ticket. 


Spirit: Even though he’s in a camp by 
himself out in the woods? 

Marin: It’s a little one-person camp, 
so it’s a cleared space with a little bedding 
in it, and he lies there and drinks and 
reads. He likes to read adventure novels 


A homeless man seems to seek shelter under the outstretched wings of an American eagle. 


and westerns. He reads a lot. There’s a 
soccer field near by. When he gets hungry 
he goes and forages in the cans. He’s pret- 
“ty good about: taking- his poe 
' because he also has epileptic seizures... 


Spirit: Oh geez! Anyone of us going 
through all that would be absolutely 
bowled over by it; and that’s a state in 
which hundreds of thousands of our citi- 
zens live, and people don’t understand 
how many obstacles there are. 

Marin: I know. Here’s a guy who 
when he was 15 left his family in 


Minnesota, though he still talks to them... 


He is now 37 years old. He’s been drink- 
ing for 22 years, but he’s one of those 
guys who, for whatever reasons, is habitu- 
ated to this lifestyle. When he thought he 
was going to die he was hoping that the 
county would get him a room where he 
could be inside and watch TV. 

He’s one of these weird throwback 
guys, to be straight with you about it, that 
I’ve known for years. He lived out in the 
hobo jungles. When they said to him in the 
hospital, “You can go to the Salvation 
Army, we have beds for you there.” He 
said, “No, I wouldn’ t.go.” He would rather 
_ be, outside than housed in-the Salvation 
Army, because he doesn’t like religion. 
These are stubborn guys, you know. 

I’ve been laying bits of money out for 
a long time for him so he can get into a 
motel. Finally, I threw up my. hands. I 
said, “Listen, if you can go to the 
Salvation Army and you don’t want to go 
there, you can come ask me for motel 
money, but if you’re going to drink...” I 
gave him money when he had got out of 
the hospital the second time. I said, 
“Don’t spend it on drink.” He said, “I 
can’t promise that.” I said, “Would you 
promise to try not to spend: my money on 
drink, and spend it on food.” He said, 
“OK, Pil try.” Peer 

‘Spirit: [’1l try to try. 

Marin: Yeah! He’s a truly decent guy, 
if you can understand me. But I could see 
how someone in the county would get 
exasperated dealing with that. 


_ Spirit: And how the general public 
does, too. Still, I believe everybody 
deserves to get medical care. Lots of 
decent folks are trying to get their lives 
together, and want to be free of substance 
abuse, and have a work ethic and are really 
trying — and they still run into the same 
snares and traps that this guy ran into. 


Marin: Thé irony is the guys we get 
who will fight their tickets and are rebel- 
lious. These are the guys who are more 


_ want to do?” “Well, my dad knows, he’s 


these guys are lacking in self-awareness 


-body, showing how ephemeral life is. 
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‘in your face’ and stand up guys when it 
comes to being pushed around by the city. 
That’s the paradox. Over time, in this 


- county, the people who have pushed back 
’ -have been the hard cases. 


Spirit: You see the up side and down 
side of nonconformity there. 
Marin: Exactly. 


Spirit: The good is they have a real 
sense of what they’re doing and they 
demand respect, and they demand free- 
dom, they demand to be left alone. They 
will fight back. But often the down side 
is their lifestyle. 

Marin: But they’re not frightened of 
authority, because they don’t have a 
whole lot to lose. 

Spirit: Right, they tend to be the defi- 
ant types. They share that with the 
activists and that’s why they work so 
well with activists often. 

Marin: Exactly. That’s how they got 
in the street in the first place, and that’s 
why I went into the little history with this 
man’s family. He won’t go back to them 
now that he’s sick. I know he’s going to 
die, so,I said, “When you die what do. you 


going to take my ashes up to the Cascade 
Mountains and scatter them high up, you 
know, where no one goes.” It’s not like 


either. They’ve seen. their friends die on 
the streets. I’ve gone to maybe 10 funerals 
in the last several years of stubborn guys 
who died on the street. 


_ Spirit: Yeah. There are people, rich 
or poor, that have that strange kind of 
fate. People used to say that about Jack 
Kerouac. I think Ginsberg said that that 
there was something kind of Buddhistic 
about the way Kerouac drank himself to 
death, kind of dissolving the transient 


_.Marin: Well, this guy Cobblestone . 
Collin was one of the guys that went on 
the homeless march from Santa Barbara 
to the East Coast. He came back, was in a 
wheelchair on State Street all the time, 
dead drunk, and the police kept trying to 
help him, trying to get him into detox 
programs. One of them actually arranged 
for him to go into a detox program, not in 
the county, but someplace else, and he 
wouldn’t go. The cop went way out of his 
way to find a way for him to get help, and 
he wouldn’t go, and he died on State 
Street in the wheelchair, drunk. 


Spirit: How old, do you know? 
Marin: I think he must have been 50, 
late 40s, early 50s. Well, that’s the age 


See 
Lydia Gans photo 


when these guys go. 


Spirit: When the body wears out. 

Marin: That’s pretty standard. You 
can see the change over a couple of years; 
and, of course, their.teeth go, and they 
don’t have dental plans or dental help, so 
that when their teeth go all of a sudden the 
look which comes on other people in their 


See Need for Respite Care page 22 


STREET SCENE 


by Peter Marin 


In the street Shee eT oe 
men without homes sui aias Yet 
beg for their suppers, their signs 

held aloft: work for food. 

Some are one-legged, 

others have stumps for arms, 

many talk to themselves, abandoned. 
Naked, arms extended, a long-haired 
Jesus-bird balances on one foot, 

arms flung out, crucified on the sky. 
In doorways the dead lie, rotting. 
There’s a smell in the air, 

a smell of decay, of excrement, 

of bodies unwashed by anyone save God. 
And there’s a weeping now — 

you can hear it at dusk 

down by the river 

where the-drum-fires burn 

like stars fallen from heaven. 

This is your country, this is mine, - 
when the age darkens with evil 

and the sad wheel of seasons. 

grinds the flesh of the many. 

for the profit of the few. 

Look: Reporters move among them 
and hold out microphones 

and ask for a few closing words. 

One man, toothless, patch over one eye, 
brings the mike so close to his mouth 
you think he’s going to eat it. 

I wanna say hi to my mom 

and give thanks to the folks 

who’ve helped me make it here. 

This day was a long time comin’ 

and it makes me fuckin’ proud 

to be standin’ here today. 

And in his hand he waves 

a statuette made of air 

and whistles a tune for the crowd: 

Hey, I’m A Yankee Doodle-Dandy. 
They clap. Then rain comes down. 
Now there’s no one in the street 

but an old woman as fat as the moon 
and a man with two grenades 
hung from his red suspenders. 
You get the picture, bro? 

Is this a great country or what? 
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Overcoming the Addictive Disease of Alcoholism 


by Forrest Curo 


ne of my uncles was a 

drunken window 

washer. His son, my 

cousin, was deter- 
mined not to follow in his 
father’s footsteps. He doesn’t 
drink. At all. I tried drinking in 
college, felt good and acted 
dumb, came to agree with my 
own father that Drunk 
Consciousness wasn’t a state of 
mind worth visiting much. 

So I started with the wrong 
background for understanding 
alcoholics. I thought of them as 
people who actively sought out a 
state of mind I found stupefying 
and repellent. What common 
ground could there possibly be? 

Four years ago, supporting an 
overnight protest at City Hall, I 
was arrested with several of the 
demonstrators. My favorite com- 
panion that night was a homeless 
alcoholic. He was bright and 
articulate, had read widely, 
responded to the indignities of 
arrest with a determined, peaceful 
courage I had to respect. The next 
time I met him, on a downtown 
sidewalk, he was so drunk he 
made very little sense at all. 

A few months after the 
demonstration | started editing 
Street Light, San Diego’s home- 
less newspaper. Since then, much 
of my life has involved meeting 
wonderful, flawed people. The 
common thread has been home- 
lessness; not any form of mental 
illness or addiction. 


Homelessness itself is trau- 


) to Inow gp sidsi 
mee Hans ‘copie. Fear, 


slonied iy.a%e8 ag Wis HasTOoIsL 
shamé* in ignation, helplessness 


in the face of malign neglect, a 
desperate need to regain personal 
security — all these are pretty 
natural emotional reactions, 
which coupled with hunger and 
sleep deprivation can produce 
irrational behavior for short peri- 
ods at the least. Some people 
respond courageously, but the 
condition is inherently stressful. 
Anyway, I’ve been struck 


oor Leonard's Alimanack 


Art by Moby 1 Theobald ion ows and Out In Belkstey 
Self-portrait of the young artist: sensitive, homeless, alcoholic. 


through all this by how many 
really good people are “alco- 


holics” — struck both by how | 
many are, “and ‘Struck by how. 
good they are, “when not too. 


drunk. Alcohol isn’t the only 
addictive chemical out there, but 
it’s easily the most widespread. 
It’s the one that’s been with us 
longest, the one our society does 
the most to promote, the one we 
ought to understand best. 

All our nonpunitive treat- 
ments for other self-destructive 
habits have been modeled on our 
treatment of alcoholism. And we 


Quotations and Original Thoughts 


_ by Leonard Roy Frank 
Street Spirit 


THE PURPOSE OF LIFE. 


August 2000 


really. don’t know enough about 
alcoholism. 


‘Wait .a minute; what about . 
AA?” Twelvexpercent, according _ 


to the author. who started me 
rethinking this issue. Twelve 
percent of people in Alcoholics 
Anonymous-based programs, she 
says, manage to stay sober for a 
year or more. That leaves 88 per- 
cent who crash and burn before 
that year is up. 

Some of them will come back 
and quit again. Some of the 
sober 12 percent will subse- 


quently relapse, with or without “ 


ee yor better odds. . “is 


_ fs DRINKING “wets DONE 


THS ToMe., & 
STARTED Because 
~ WAS TOO SENSITE | 
=, f and tHe “MEDICINE” 
| UN TANGLED arb 

SIMPLIFIED m4 
FEELINGS, be) Findlaw 
| OVER We: mMeD THEM, | 
Bow eS Dos? FEEL 
ANY THING... Ex cert 
REGRET. 


Art by Moby Theobald from Down And Out In Berkeley #9 


The Redevelopment folks subsidized a whole dis- 
trict, the Gaslamp Quarter, dedicated to consuming 
alcohol. If a person didn’t at least try it, we might 
think he was a wimp. So he drinks it; it bites him; 
then we blame him for everything that follows. 


an obvious reason. These are 
people with a disease almost cer- 
tain to kill them if they don’t 
stop drinking in time. An 88 per- 
cent fatality rate is better than 
100 percent, but the Ebola virus 


form of Ebola, it’ll give you a fair 
notion of how dangerous it is. 
Ebola has killed less than a hun- 
dred people since it was discov- 
ered; estimates of how many 
Americans are alcoholic run as 
high as 10 percent of the popula- 
tion. We need to know more. 
What do I know, for a start? 


Well, none of us. are free from | 
alcohol. There is. alcohol in, your. - 


intestines, right now, unless 
you're on a pretty weird diet. 
Normally, bacteria in your 
intestines produce the equivalent 
of a quart of beer per day. 

How is taking a drink differ- 
ent? Quantity, for one thing. 
Many compounds are inert in 
small amounts, dangerous in 
large amounts, useful in moder- 
ate doses. What about alcohol? 


“The tolerable’ dosé varies widely 


from person to person. 

If your ancestors were 
European city-dwellers, they 
drank beer or watered wine. 
Constantly. Sanitation was pretty 
lax. Alcoholism might have 
shortened their lives, but drink-. 


. : ing the: water could have, killed 
bu ou them. (This is my informal 
“think of. aicoholisi as aslow. 


explanation of European history: 
“We were all drunk! What’s 
your excuse?’’) 

Most rats won’t drink dilute 
alcohol if they can get water 
instead. But if an experimenter 
makes them “neurotic,” (subjects 
them to too much stressful con- 
fusion) then they’ll prefer alco- 
hol. Human beings, if this 


applies to. us, must all. be; stressed 


and... confused,:... ,because- 
researchers find no obvious psy- 
chological difference between 
people destined to become alco- 
holics and anyone else... 

This is a major theme of 
Sober and Staying That Way, a 
badly edited, informal, argumen- 
tative book by Susan Powter, a 


fitness show star. Like anyone 


else who has suffered addiction, 


See Overcoming Alcobolipage 21 
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7.1 still believe that standing up for the truth of God is the greatest thing in the world. This 
is the end of life. The end of life is not to be happy. The end of life is not to achieve plea- 


sure and avoid pain. The end of life is to do the will of God, come what may. 
MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. (American human rights leader, 1929-1968), ““The Most Durable Power,” 
sermon, Montgomery (Alabama), 6 November 1956 


8. If life is to be fully human it must serve some end which seems, in some sense, out 
side human life, some end which is impersonal and above mankind, such as Godor _ 
truth or beauty. Those who best promote life do not have life for their purpose. They 
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1. Not only to see and find the Divine in oneself, but to see and find the Divine in all, 
not only to seek one’s own individual liberation and perfection, but to seek the libera- 
tion and perfection of others is the complete law of the spiritual being. 


Essential Aurobindo, edited by Robert A. McDermott, 1973 


| 2. I’m working toward a world in which it will be easier for people to behave decently. 
DOROTHY DAY (American social reformer, 1897- 1980), quoted by Stids Terkel, WFMT interview, 1989 


3. The human soul, the world, the universe are laboring on to their magnificent: CON- 9s 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW (Irish playwright, 1856-1950), epistle dedicatory to Man And Superman, 1903. 


summation. We are not fashioned marvelously for naught. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON (American philosopher, 1803-1882), journal, 5 December 1820 


4. The purpose of life on earth is that the soul should grow — So grow! By doing what 
is right. 


ZELDA FITZGERALD (American writer, 1900- sae letter to her husband F. Séoik Fitzgerald, quoted in 
Nancy Milford, Zelda, 1970 : 


5. The purpose of life is undoubtedly to know oneself. We cannot do it unless-we learn: *° 


to identify ourselves with all that lives. The sum total of that life is God. Hence the 
necessity of realizing God living within every one of us. The instrument of this knowl- 
edge is boundless, selfless service. 


MOHANDAS K. GANDHI (Indian spiritual leader, 1869-1948), quoted in Mahadev Desai, The Diary Of 
| Mahadev Desai, 1953 


| 6. The idea is to seek a vision that gives you purpose in life and then to implement that 


vision. The vision by itself is one half, one part, of.a process. It implies the necessity of 


living that vision, otherwise the vision will sink back into itself. 


LEWIS P. JOHNSON (contemporary Native American writer), “Seeking the Spirit Path,” Parabala, 
February 1987 
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aim rather at what seems like a gradual incarnation, a bringing into our human exis- eee 
tence of something eternal. 

. BERTRAND RUSSELL (English philosopher, 1872-1970), Principles Of Social Recor 1916 
SRI AUROBINDO (Indian philosopher, 1872-1950), “Conditions for the Coming of the Spiritual Age,” The 


9, This i is the true joy in life, the being used for a purpose recognized by yourself asa 
mighty one; the being thoroughly worn out before you are thrown on the scrapheap; the 


being a force of Nature instead of a feverish, selfish, little clod of ailments and griev-_ ; 


ances. complaining,t that the world. will not devote itself to making you happy. 


10. Every nail driven should be as another rivet in the machine of the universe, yeu car- 
rying on the work. 
HENRY DAVID THOREAU (American philosopher, 1817-1862), Walden; Or Life In The Woods, 1854 

11. A new and fair division of the goods and rights of this world should be the main 
object of those who conduct human affairs. 

ALEXIS de TOGQUEVILLE (French writer, 1805-1859), quoted in Henry eine Progress And Poverty, 1879 


12. The purpose of our humanity is to connect with that creative force which I call God. 
OPRAH WINFREY (American talk-show host, 1954-), Charlie Rose interview, PBS, 29 October 1998 


13. Happy are those whose purpose has found them. 


14. Wind and tide favor those who know where they’re going and are determined to get 
there. 

Leonard Ba Fi rh ie is the editor of Random House Webster's Quotationary, a collection of 
quotations chosen by amazon.com as one of the 10 best reference works for 1999. 
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An Anguished Desire for a Better World 


DYNAMO 
by Hank Deadwood 


Review by B.N. Duncan 


elf-published by a writer 
with considerable expe- 
rience of being homeless 
in the East Bay, the 128- 
page novel Dynamo expresses 
forcefully an interesting tale of 
mission. The author, who uses 
the pen name Hank Deadwood, 
is known by the street name of 
Monk to many in the socially 
marginal street scene on 
Berkeley’s Telegraph Avenue. 
Monk has lived on the street a lot 
while being a restless, individu- 
alistic, gifted person, one of the 
bright people far left of the cen- 
ter of mainstream society. 
Briefly, Dynamo is about a 
man’s adventures and his suc- 
cessful ambition to help the ail- 
ing human race and planet earth. 
Dogwood, the hero of the novel, 
holds strong convictions about 
corruption in society, with “the 
Machiavellian politicians, divi- 
sive lawyers, fraudulent bureau- 
crats, schizophrenic preachers, 
and deceptive media tyrants...” 
A lot of the action takes place 
in San Francisco and Berkeley: 
“Need a reason to riot, go to 
Berkeley.” The novel includes 
this striking observation about 
messy political activism in 
Berkeley: “They lose their minds 


because politics is never enough. ~ 


Politics dances around reality but 
never quite gets there. Real ideas 
come from outlandish and vitally 
original expression.” 


| by Loyd Skiles 

And snatched a little child 
Wolves out in the wild 

She cried out for her mother 
Tears that stung like mace 


But no one even noticed her 
Poor MILK CARTON FACE 


Filthy and unbathed for days 


In a cocaine ghetto hole 
Where souls never came back 


Without leaving any trace 


And you don’t know despair 
Until the gestapo come — 


In some nasty place 


And it never will be okay 
In a lousy passion play 
And can’t hide their disgrace 


Poor MILK CARTON FACE 


In California every day 
And spirits them away 


With their high-handed ways 
And just call it a service to 


MILK CARTON FACE 


The cops came in the middle of the night 


They hid behind their badges like 


Where the dealers dealt their crack 


And children vanish in the night 


But ghost town knows the apparition 
Of her MILK CARTON FACE 


And you don’t know no anguish, no 
And your child’s no longer there 
And it takes 10 days to find her 


And you have technicolor dreams 
Of her MILK CARTON FACE 


And they’re all the same and not themselves 
To make a human slinky of her 
And the police they ain’t got no class 


Just like they can’t hide your baby’s 


And the police kidnap children 
While the CPS comes in secret 


And the media whores just go along 


Her poor MILK CARTON FACE 


Hank Deadwood (left) signs a copy of his novel, Dynamo, 


for his fellow on-the-fringe writer B.N. Duncan. 


In Dynamo, an assortment of 
ingredients are conceived as nec- 
essary for a good life and a good. 
society. Ecological realities have 
to be faced up to; meditation and 
yoga help the mind, spirit, and 
body; and there’s concern for 
lore in legend and myth (for 
example, the hero’s name, 


Quite a while ago 


Of a little top hat 


Under the Corner 


by Jonathan Dixon 


Down, under the corner 
Around the earth’s left edge 
Right beside the bottom 

Of my little top hat 

Reach deep inside to find 
My mind waiting for you 


Dogwood, is related to the dog- 
wood that is supposed to be the 
species of tree for the wood of 
the cross that Christ was cruci- 
fied on). Rightly applied science 
and technology are also needed, 
and the hero makes brilliant 
inventions of his own. There’s a 
strong dose of Marxism; there’s 


I don’t mind, take your time 
I shattered my hourglass 


I’m not sure just how long 
Damn thing never told the time 
Anyway, I’m over it 

The sands of time thinning out 
Over the soapbox I stand above 


Here at last we wait not for the future, 

But the past that refuses to end and let us pass 

On to what some might consider the present 

Set back, I mean sit back and lift your wineglasses 
To the rise of a descending civilization 

Ignoring millions knocked onto their asses 
Millions locked onto their assets 

The ones without bills in their favor stumble 

Not from intoxication but political indoctrination 
Legislative bills are made like and for dollar bills 
United States Inc.; you and I did state I think 
America the land of the free, 

Having neither free land nor free people 

How can we be free when made to pay just to live 
No better than ravenous dogs, the government 
And the rich make organized crime often appear; 
Childish and haphazard 

Ignorance and greed are a wild hazard to all 


Down, under the corner 
Around the earth’s left edge 
Right beside the bottom 


Reach deep inside and give 
Some compassion from within, 
The world won’t change until all have change(d) 


innovative social and family 
planning; and there’s even some 


magic, including an example of 
lethal, vindictive black magic. 
Through the main character. 
Dogwood, much emphasis and 
value are placed on having an 
outgoing, assertive, aggressive, 
extraverted personality. Yet 
some of the brilliant ideas and 


However, the hero Dogwood, 


while indulging in sensational 
experiences, keeps a head on his 


shoulders, and becomes victori- 
ous in his purpose of world-sal- 
vation, the world becoming a 
utopian “interwoven network of 
communities” with “Mass 
Collective Telepathy... an amaz- 
ing psychic union...” 


Dogwood, the hero of the novel, holds strong 
convictions about corruption in society, with 
“‘the Machiavellian politicians, divisive lawyers, 
fraudulent bureaucrats, schizophrenic preach- 
ers, and deceptive media tyrants.” 


advanced spiritual awareness 
come from predominantly intro- 
verted men. No credit is given to 
introversion as a valuable ingre- 
dient in a good life. 

Eventually, Dogwood gets 
elected World Messiah at an 
international religious conference. 
However, the hero is very stuck 
on himself, quite preoccupied 


with his own ego, rather than 


turning to a higher power as one 
would expect a spiritual leader to 
have done. The character does 
stand out as an energetic, bold 
rebel and visionary, an intelligent, 
creative man of action. 

In Dynamo, there’s a kind of 
word-invention that’s related to 
some beatnik writing. Sometimes 
Hank Deadwood’s Dynamo 
reminds me a bit of Jack 
Kerouac’s On The Road, in its 
combination of yearning for 


higher consciousness while par- 


taking of self-indulgent highs. 


by Robert Stevens 


of flickering freedom. 


emanates from the souls 


and reality enough 
to choke a greed-glutted pig. 


by Lisa Levin 


ways of living into death 


flowed the discipline 


in the region of the soul, 
unquestionably wedded 
to the pulse of change. 


Definition of Light 


The light of freedom seems all too vague; dimmed 
luster of autonomy; we need levels of definition 

to safeguard us from Icarian greed, the not knowing 
how free is freedom, what height or heat 

will singe the seeking wings. 

The mind arises from the damp rot 

of the inner core, tasting sips of air, savoring the essence 
of an endless journey outward, toward, freeward 

to an endless beacon is the progress 

with consciousness glacier-patient, understanding 
the liberation of each now, the moment 


Freedom’s wealth and crown is bestowed upon the ones 
who give them away, unclench the fists of fearful wanting. 


| Immeasurable freedom, not cells and atoms, 


of the ghetto saints, glowing with the gift of life, 


The Color of the Dreams of the Royal Poor 


I am the color of the dreams of the royal poor. 
Vagrant tribes that have been made 
a feast of flames among the nations. 


Tribes holding war/property/competition 
to be contagion and uncleanliness 


long before they soared into emblems 
of purity/status/revolution. 


From centuries of preparation 


to live without compromise 


A torch against attachment/entropy/oblivion. 


Dogwood has a number of 
encounters with attractive 
women, but something weird 
always happens whereby sexual 
intercourse doesn’t occur. 
Historically, it seems to be 
recorded that often someone with 
a really extraordinary mission 
can’t have a regular sex-life. 

Dogwood voices an interest- 
ing observation: “I know now 
that I needed to learn how to hate 
women enough to discover what 
it means to love them.” 

Dynamo, published in June, 
2000, proves to be very much a 
book of our fragmented, alienated 
times. At the novel’s core throbs 
an anguished desire for a better 
world, an anguished view of a 
world that needs to be saved. 


Hank Deadwood has given copies 
of Dynamo to Ace Backwords and 
B.N. Duncan to sell at their vendors’ 
table in front of Cody’s Books at 
Telegraph and Haste.in Berkeley. 
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PEACE IN EACH STEP: Tuich Nuat Hani Visits OAKLAND 


by Michael Trigilio 


n September 2, more than 2000 
people will gather at Lakeside 
Park in Lake Merritt in down- 
town Oakland to practice 
mindful breathing, walking, smiling, and 
community building during a day-long 
event called “Cultivating Peace in 
Ourselves and Our Communities.” 

Placing a particular emphasis on diver- 
sity and community building, this Day of 
Mindfulness will offer participants a 
chance to directly experience the practice 
of mindfulness and to learn techniques for 
nourishing sustainable communities. In 
families, schools, hospitals, and even pris- 
ons, increasing numbers of people are 
learning ways to nourish themselves 
through mindful breathing and walking, 
transforming suffering into joy. 

Peacemaker, poet, and Zen Master 
Thich Nhat Hanh has been a: preeminent 
teacher in this “mindfulness movement.” 
Recognizing the busy schedules that so 
many people juggle in their daily lives, 
Thich Nhat Hanh suggests, “From time to 


time you may wish to set aside some time | 


for a retreat or day of mindfulness, when 
you can sit, walk slowly, drink tea with 


friends, and enjoy being together as te 


you are: the happiest: person on earth.” 
A Day of Mindfulness is an opportuni- 
ty to be in touch with the joyous, refresh- 
ing, and healing elements in our lives. 
Even if we are experiencing a great deal 
of stress from our job or personal life, a 
regular day of mindfulness can be useful 
in touching the non-stress elements in our 
lives that are sometimes neglected during 
our busy week. Meals are prepared care~ 
fully and silently, and eating in quiet 
mindfulness is quite delicious! 


oi Que: participant iat-last: year’s: Day..of. 


Mindfulness atdake Merritt remembers, Tt: 
was beautiful seeing all of those thousands 
of people eating their brown-bag lunches in 
silence and mindfulness. That was the most 
delicious meal I’ ve ever had.” 

This event is one of three events with 
Thich Nhat Hanh in California this year, 
including a five-day retreat in San Diego 
titled “The Path of Understanding and 
Love,” and a public lecture in Berkeley 
titled “Calming Our Minds, Opening Our 
Hearts.” (For information about these 
events, call Community of Mindful Living 
at 800-301-3158.) 

The practice of enjoying a Day of 
‘Mindfulness has its roots in a practice 
developed by Thich Nhat Hanh over the 
last 40 years. In the development of Thich 
Nhat Hanh’s teachings and his prominence 
in worldwide peacemaking, one finds a 
deep commitment to mindful social justice 
and nonviolence,.a direct. result of his 
engaged spirituality rooted in Vietnam. 

A LOTUS IN A SEA OF FIRE 

On July 5, 1967, five Vietnamese stu- 
dents in thé province of Binh Phuoc were 
kidnapped, taken to a river, and executed. 
These students were volunteers in the 
School for Youth and Social Service 
(SYSS). They, alongside thousands of 
other students in Vietnam, worked to 
rebuild villages, roads, schools, and clin- 
ics that had been destroyed during the 
war. Though their work was based in 
boundless compassion, all sides of the 
Vietnam conflict suspected them. 

The Communists accused them of 
being pro-American while the South 
Vietnamese suspected them of being 
Communists. They aligned themselves 
with neither government. The fundamen- 
tal belief of these students was one of neu- 
trality. Their only mission was to help 
alleviate the suffering of those so deeply 
affected by the horror of war. 

One year earlier, Buddhist monk Thich 
Nhat Hanh, the founder of SYSS, left 


Thich Nhat Hanh, a peacemaker and Zen Buddhist monk, practices “engaged 


Buddhism,” a spiritual practice that directly addresses the suffering in the world. 


Vietnam to speak to Congress and appeal 
to the West on behalf of the poor in 
Vietnam. “Both sides claim to represent 
the Vietnamese people, but in reality nei- 
ther side does,” wrote Thich Nhat Hanh 
(whom his students..and admirers affeg- 
tionately. call Thay). ( 1) 

Thay advocated an end to the U.S. 
bombing in Vietnam, as well as a unilater- 
al cease-fire and agreement to negotiate in 
good faith a peaceful resolution to the 
escalating war. While recognizing that the 
U.S. objective in Vietnam was to prevent 
the spread of Communism, Thay main- 
tained, “the Vietnamese people’s objec- 
tive is to have peace.” (2) 

As a result of his proposal for peace in 
the West, and his determination to not 
take sides with either the South 
Vietnamese government or the 
Communists in Hanoi, Thay was not 
allowed to return to Vietnam. He has 
lived in exile since 1966. Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. nominated Thich Nhat 
Hanh for the Nobel Peace Prize in 1967, 
saying, “I do not personally know of any- 
one more worthy of the Nobel Peace Prize 
than this gentle monk from Vietnam.” 

Ordained as a novice monk at the age 
of sixteen, Thich Nhat Hanh has worked 
throughout his life to find ways to practice 
a form of Buddhism engaged in daily life. 
Thay coined the phrase “engaged 
Buddhism,” defining a spiritual practice 
that directly addresses the suffering in the 
world. As a response to the ideological 
war being waged in his homeland, Thay 
founded a religious order called the Tiep 
Hien order (the Order of Interbeing) as a 
way of renewing Buddhist practice in 
light of the Vietnam War. “Tiep” means 
“being in touch with,” and “Hien” means 
“in the present moment.” 

The Tiep Hien order is grounded in a 
discipline known as the Fourteen 
Mindfulness Trainings. At the heart of 
these Trainings is a dedication to avoid 
being bound to dogma or ideology and a 
deep commitment to finding ways to 
relieve the suffering in the world. The 
Tiep Hien order consists of monks, nuns, 
laymen, and laywome: all of whom have 
made the determination to study and prac- 


tice the Mindfulness Trainings and to help 
nourish and support a community of prac- 
tice, known as a Sangha. 


PEACE Is EVERY STEP 

Thay has regularly. come to the: United 
States to offer retreats and days of mind- 
fulness for Vietnamese refugees, peace 
activists, environmentalists, and war vet- 
erans. Thay writes, “Veterans are the light 
at the tip of the candle, illuminating the 
way for the whole nation. If veterans can 
achieve awareness, transformation, under- 
standing, and peace, they can share with 
the rest of society the realities of war.” (3) 

During retreats lasting anywhere from 
one to five days, Thay practices with vet- 


erans and non-veterans alike,. offering the. 
practices of walking meditation,: mindful, 


eating, and deep listening. Ted Sexauer, a 
Vietnam veteran who attended the early 
retreats with veterans, remembers being 
struck by the serenity and calm that was 
cultivated and nourished by everyone at 
the retreat. He said that “witnessing peo- 
ple being calm and the possibility of my 
learning how to do that” was an important 
step in helping to heal the wounds of war. 

It was through these retreats, and 
through the skillful editing and publishing 
of his talks and writings, that Thich Nhat 
Hanh’s teachings began to permeate 
North America. Emphasizing mindfulness 


in daily life, and sustaining a meditative 
mind in everything we do, Thay’s gentle 
and practical approach to Buddhist philos- 
ophy and practice was received as refresh- 
ing and wholly relevant. 

The notion of “interbeing,” or the 
interdependent relationship between all 
things, is the foundation of Thay’s teach- 
ings. Using the example of a piece of 
paper, Thay illustrates how a piece of 
paper is made of “non-paper elements” 
and that a simple sheet of paper can “con- 
tain the whole universe.” 

“If we look into this sheet of paper 
even more deeply, we can see the sun- 
shine in it. If the sunshine is not there, the 
forest cannot grow. And if we continue to 
look, we can see the logger who cut the 
tree and brought it to the mill to be trans- 
formed into paper. We know that the log- 
ger cannot exist without his daily bread, 
and therefore the wheat that became his 
bread is also in this sheet of paper.” (4) 

Recognizing the nature of interbeing, 
we see how we are connected to others, 
even those who have caused us, or our 
loved ones, pain. This notion of interbe- 
ing, then, illuminates the path towards 
reconciliation. As we see ourselves in our 
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- enemies, we realize that: our enemies are 


made of “non-enemy’’ elements. oiiy29D41 

“Charlie «Kingy2a' “practitioner!:in’ 
Oakland’ ‘'s:‘Mindfulness, Diversity, and 
Social Change Sangha notices that for 
those who have dedicated their lives to 
working for social change, “the ongoing 
challenge is to maintain equanimity, stay- 
ing away from criticism and anger.” King 
finds that Thay’s emphasis on- interbeing 
is a helpful reminder that we are insepara- 
ble from those whom we might otherwise 
consider our enemies. “Political structures 
like racism cause us to fight [with one. 
another]. These are problems we are all 
facing in common.” 


COMMUNITIES OF MINDFUL LIVING 


Thich Nhat Hanh and his long-time 
assistant, colleague, and friend Sister 
Chan Khéng, saw that a need existed for a 
permanent residential retreat center where 
Vietnamese refugees and mindfulness 
practitioners alike could find support and 
encouragement. Plum Village, Thay’s 
retreat center and monastery in France, 
began:as a small retreat. center: and has. 
grown into’ five hamlets: where ‘monastic 
and lay practitioners live together and 


‘offer mindfulness retreats year-round for 


visitors from around the world. 

Senior students of Thay founded 
Parallax Press and Community of Mindful 
Living (CML) to help support and encour- 
age the practice of mindfulness and the 
development of “engaged Buddhism” in the 
West. Parallax Press has published nearly 
50 titles dealing with engaged. Buddhism, 


as well as. books of poetry, scriptural com-_ 


mentaries, and stories. 


See Thich Nhat Hanh page 23 


THICH NHAT HANH 


Peacemaker + Poet + Zen Master 


Calming Our Minds, Opening Our Hearts 


PUBLIC LECTURE 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 31, 7:00 PM 
Berkeley Community Theater, Berkeley 


Cultivating Peace in Ourselves and Our Communities 
A DAY OF MINDFULNESS IN THE HEART OF OAKLAND 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 9:00 AM — 5:00 PM 
Lakeside Park, Lake Merritt, Oakland 


For Registration, Tickets and Information: 
Phone: (800) 301-3158. Fax: (510) 525-7129. 
Community of Mindful Living, P.O. Box 7355, Berkeley, CA 94707 
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An Overview of Homelessness in the United States 


by Barbara Duffield, National 
Coalition for the Homeless 


idespread homelessness is a rel- 

atively recent phenomenon. It is 

rooted in federal policy changes 
in the 1980s, and it persists today as result 
of continued misguided federal policy 
choices. Homelessness grew significantly 
throughout the 1980s and 1990s. The U.S. 
Conference of Mayors has reported an 
increase in homelessness in 26-30 
American cities each year since 1985 (U.S. 
Conference of Mayors, 1999). 

Many communities doubled or tripled 
their shelter capacity in the ‘80s and early 
‘90s to respond to increasing homelessness: 
in Boston, shelter capacity increased by 
246% between 1983 and 1995, increasing 
from 972 to 3,362 beds; in Los Angeles, 
shelter capacity more than tripled between 
1986 and 1996, increasing from 3,495 to 
10,800 beds; and in the state of Minnesota, 
the number of persons in homeless shelters 
on one night more than quadrupled between 
1985 and 1997 (National Coalition for the 
Homeless, 1997). 

A declining supply of affordable hous- 
ing, and the limited scale of housing assis- 
tance programs, are the most significant 
underlying causes of homelessness in the 
United States. Between 1973 and-1993, 
2.2 million low-rent housing units disap- 
peared from the market. These units were 
either abandoned, converted into condo- 
miniums or expensive apartments, or 
became unaffordable because of cost 
increases (Daskal, 1998). 


~ DEMOLITION OF SRO HOUSING 


A housing trend with a particularly 
severe impact on homelessness is the loss 
of single room occupancy (SRO) housing. 


In the past, SRO housing served to house 
many poor individuals, including poor 


persons suffering from mental disability 
or substance abuse. From 1970 to the 
mid-1980s, an estimated one million SRO 
units were demolished (Dolbeare, 1996). 
The demolition of SRO housing was 
most notable in large cities: from 1970- 
1982, New York City lost 87% of its SRO 
stock renting at $200 per month or less; 
Chicago experienced the total elimination 
of cubicle hotels; and by 1985, Los Angeles 


had lost: more than half of its downtown 


SRO housing (Koegel, et al, 1996). 

- From 1975 to 1988, San Francisco lost 
43% of its stock of low-cost residential 
hotels; from 1970 to 1986, Portland, 
Oregon lost 59% of its residential hotels, 


and from 1971 to 1981, Denver lost 64% of 


- its SRO hotels (Wright and Rubin, 1997). 
- LARGEST SHORTFALL ON RECORD 

Loss of affordable housing continued 
into the 1990s: despite a rapidly growing 
economy, the affordable housing gap 
_ grew by one million between 1991 and 
1995 (Daskal, 1998). By 1995, the num- 
ber of low-income renters in America out- 
stripped the number of low-cost rental 
units by 4.4 million rental units — the 
largest shortfall on record. 

In 1997, for every 100 households at or 
below 30 percent of median income, there 
were only 36 units that were both afford- 
able and available for rent (U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, HUD, 1999). 

The paradox of economic growth and a 
worsening housing crisis can be explained 
by the fact that the strong U.S. economy 
has caused rents to soar, putting housing 
out of reach for the poorest Americans. 
Between 1995 and 1997, rents increased 
faster than income for the 20% of American 
households with the lowest incomes (HUD, 
1999). Currently, rents are rising at twice 
the rate of general inflation. 

Government housing assistance can 
make the difference between stable hous- 
ing, precarious housing, or no housing at 


Photo by Dong Lin, from his book One American Reality, 1996, Cypress Press 


“T read the. news today, oh boy... oA homeless couple i in San Francisco contend with skyrocketing rents and scarce shelter. 


all. Mlowever, the demand for asiied 
housing far exceeds the supply: only about 
one-third of poor renter households receive 
a housing subsidy from the federal, state, 
or local government (Daskal, 1998). 


STRANDED IN LONG WAITING LISTS 


The limited level of housing assistance 
means that most poor families and individ- 
uals seeking housing assistance are placed 
on long waiting lists. From 1996-1998, the 
time households spent on waiting lists for 
HUD assistance grew dramatically. For the 
largest public housing authorities, a fami- 
ly’s average time on a waiting list rose 
from 22 to 33 months from 1996 to 1998, a 
50% increase (HUD, 1999). 

The loss of affordable housing in the 
United States, and subsequent rise in 
homelessness, is directly linked to the 
decline in federal support for low-income 
housing. Between 1980 and 1988, federal 
budget authority for low-income housing 
was cut by over 50%, from $64.9 billion 
to’ $31.6 billion (Dolbeare, 1999). 

In FY2000, the federal budget calls for 
only $20.7 billion in low-income housing 
budget authority, or 1.4% of total budget 
authority. In contrast, housing-related tax 
expenditures, primarily homeowner 
deductions, 75% of which benefit house- 
holds in the top fifth of income distribu- 
tion, cost $105.8 billion. The entitlement 
to deduct mortgage interest from income 
for tax purposes, is, in fact, the largest 
federal housing program. 

In short, while federal policymakers 
have failed to respond to the needs of 
low-income households, they have enact- 
ed policies that disproportionately benefit 
the wealthiest Americans. 


Persistent poverty is the other major 


cause of homelessness. Two factors help 
account for increasing poverty in the 
1980s and 1990s: eroding work opportu- 
nities for large segments of the workforce, 
and the declining value and availability of 
public assistance. 

Despite recent increases in the mini- 
fium wage, the real value (that is, the 
inflation-adjusted value) of the minimum 
wage in 1997 was 18.1% less than in 1979 
(Mishel, Bernstein, and Schmitt, 1999). 

Declining wages have put housing out 
of reach for many workers: in every state, 
city, and county more than the minimum 
wage is required to afford a one- or two- 
bedroom apartment at Fair Market Rent 
(National Low Income Housing Coalition, 
1999). In fact, the median wage needed to 


afford a two-bedroom apartment is more 
than twice the minimum wage. 

The connection between impoverished 
workers and homelessness can be seen in 
homeless shelters, many of which house 
significant numbers of full-time wage earn- 
ers. A survey of 26 U.S. cities found that 
one in five homeless persons is employed 
(U.S. Conference of Mayors, 1999). A 
recent national survey conducted by the 
federal government in 1996 found that 


44% of homeless people using shelters, 


soup kitchens or other assistance programs 
did paid work during the past month. 
PLUMMETING WELFARE BENEFITS 

The declining value and availability of 
public assistance is another source of 
increasing poverty and homelessness. 
Between 1970 and 1994, the typical 
state’s AFDC benefits for a family of 
three fell 47%, after adjusting for inflation 
(Greenberg and Baumohl, 1996). 

The AFDC program was replaced with 
a block grant program called Temporary 
Assistance to Needy Families (TANF). 
TANF benefits and Food Stamps com- 
bined are below the poverty level in every 
state; in fact, the median TANF benefit 
for a family of three is approximately 
one-third of the poverty level. Thus, pub- 
lic assistance in the United States does not 
provide relief from poverty 

Nor does public assistance protect 
families from homelessness: a survey of 
homeless families in 22 U.S. communities 


‘found that 57% were receiving welfare 


(Homes for the Homeless, 1999). 

As a result of loss of benefits, low 
wages, and unstable employment, many 
families leaving welfare struggle to get 
medical care, food, and housing. Many 
lose health insurance, despite continued 
Medicaid eligibility: a recent study found 
that 675,000 people lost health insurance 
in 1997 as a result of the federal welfare 
reform legislation, including 400,000 chil- 
dren (Families USA, 1999). 

Housing is rarely affordable for families 
leaving welfare for low wages, yet subsi- 
dized housing is so limited that fewer than 
one in four TANF families nationwide 
lives in public housing or receives a hous- 
ing voucher. Thus, for most families leav- 
ing the rolls, housing subsidies are not an 
option. Welfare reform has contributed to 
homelessness. A survey of homeless fami- 
lies in 22 cities found that 37% had their 
welfare benefits cut or reduced in the last 
year; among families who had their bene- 
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fits cut or reduced, 20% said they became 
homeless as a result (Homes for the 
Homeless, 1999). 


HEALTH CARE AND HOMELESSNESS 


Disabled people also struggle to obtain 
and maintain stable housing. In 1998, on a 
national average, a person receiving 
Supplemental Security Income (SSI) ben- 
efits had to spend 69% of his or her SSI 
monthly income to rent a one-bedroom 
apartment at Fair. Market Rent; im more 
than°t2S“housing market'areas the'costof: 
a one-bedroom apartment at Fair Market 
Rent was more than a person’s total 
monthly SSI income (Technical 
Assistance Collaborative & the 
Consortium for Citizens with Disabilities 
Housing Task Force, 1999). 

Particularly in circumstances marked 
by poverty and lack of affordable housing, 
additional factors enhance the chances of 
becoming homelessness. These include 
lack of affordable health care, domestic 
violence, mental disability, and addiction. 

In 1998, approximately 44.3 million 
Americans had no health care insurance 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1999b). More 
than a third of persons living in poverty 
had no health insurance of any kind. 

Nationally, an estimated 18% of home- 
less parents who had previously lived in 
their own apartment reported they left 
their residence because of domestic vio- 
lence (Homes for the Homeless, 1999). 

Despite the disproportionate number of 
severely mentally disabled people among 
the homeless population, increases in 
homelessness are not attributable to the 
release of mentally disabled people from 
institutions. Most patients were released 
from mental hospitals in the 1950s and 
1960s, yet vast increases in homelessness 
did not occur until the ‘80s, when incomes 
and housing options for those living on the 
margins began to diminish rapidly. 

According to the Federal Task Force on 
Homelessness and Severe Mental Illness, 
only 5-7% of homeless persons with a men- 
tal disability need to be institutionalized, 
most can live in the community with the 
appropriate supportive housing options. 


However, many mentally disabled home- 


less people are unable to obtain access to 
supportive housing and/or other treatment 
services. The mental health support services 
most needed include case management, 
housing, and treatment. 


See Homelessness in the U.S. page 22 
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US. Government’s Role in Martin Luther King’s Murder 


Why an American jury ruled that King’s assassination was a government conspiracy 


Interview by Anne & Forrest Curo 


he murder of Dr. Martin Luther 
_ King, Jr. in April, 1968, was the 
es feu of a conspiracy of govern- 
 ment.agencies, according to last 
December s verdict of a jury in Memphis, 
‘Tennessee. Recently, Anne and Forrest 
-Curo, the. co-editors.of San Diego’s home- 
less newspaper Street Light, interviewed 
Raymond Kohiman, a civil rights attorney 
who worked with: Dr. William F. Pepper 
on the casé: Kohlman and Pepper repre- 
sented Martin Luther King Jr.’s family in 
a wrongful death suit as part of their quest 
to find the truth behind Dr. King’ s mur- 
der. Kohlman described some. “of. the 
details of the - ease in a comprehensive 
interview about the ‘King assassination. 


-Raymond Kohiman: The Army had, 
for 3 ) years or so, kept watch on charis- 
“matic Black preachers in the South. 
~~ Shortly after World War II. They sudden- 
ly realized these people could cause a lot 
“eof problems if they ‘got their congrega- 
tions stirred up. And if a couple of these 
preachers. got together, they could have 
real problems in any one of the states 
down south. They could get the Black 
people to go up against them. So they 
placed surveillance on Black charismatic 
leaders that could say to their people, 
“Look, you deserve more,” which could 
be an increasing problem. 


Street Light: So this is public record 
that they were actually using the U.S. 
Army for this? 

RK: It mostly was the Army in those 
days. Then, of course, as Dr. King became 
more known and became more vocal, this 
became. a problem because he was not just 
“acHatismatic Preacher in South Austin, 
‘Georgia —it’s Georgia, Mississippi, 
Alabama, New York, worldwide. And it 
really caused a problem when he received 
the Nobel Peace Prize. 

Then his theory changed from racial 
discrimination to economic discrimina- 
tion. This culminated in the April 4th, 
1967 speech. Basically he was saying 
there was no gender discrimination, there 
was no racial discrimination, no age dis- 
crimination: it was all economic. Cash is 
clear across, no matter who you are or 
what you are. And if everybody had what 
they needed, then things would start to 
level out. His idea was that America 
would prosper and be a much better 
example to the rest of the world, because 
he was deeply committed to nonviolent 
changes. Which is one reason why he 
went to Memphis on the 28th for the sani- 
tation workers march. The other part of 
the ‘67 speech was why we were in 
Vietnam. Well, you get a charismatic 
leader of anyone who says, “Let’s be 
more fair about distributing money and 
let’s not have this war” — it’s a threat. 


SL: What do you think is more promi- 
nent in the motives for the shooting? 

RK: I think the motive for the shooting 
was cash. Big cash. 


SL: What about the people who put up 
the cash? 

RK: Well, Loyd Jowers, who was a 
defendant in the case, said that Frank 
Liberto, who was a produce wholesaler in 
Memphis with connections to Carlos 
Marcello in New Orleans (the Mafia), 
offered him a contract to shoot King for 
$100,000. Now, Liberto is not going to do 
anything without Marcello saying so. 
That’s the way the family works. Where 
the money came from, we know directly: 
Jowers got it from Liberto. Where Liberto 
got it from was probably Marcello. But 
much beyond that we really don’t know. 
There are indications that the Mafia had 


Icon by Robert Lentz, © Bridge Building Images 


“How Long Will Justice Be Crucified And Truth Buried?” 
This icon depicts Martin Luther King, Jr. as a martyr for justice. The prison num- 
ber around his neck and the jail bars represent the many times he was arrested for 


been contacted before. 


We have statements from Sam. 


Giaconda’s chauffeur. Sammy was the 
boss of Chicago. The chauffeur said that 
one day, two guys came in, and they were 
feds, and they were talking to Sammy 
about taking a contract out on Dr. King. 
Sammy just, not so politely, said, “No. 
You gotta be outta your mind. I’m not 
going to do it. Nobody we know is going 
to do it!” So we know that there had been 
a previous approach to the Mafia to. take 
this particular contract. So that’s where 
the actual cash came from. 

Dr. King, after the ‘67 speech at 
Riverside Church, started moving toward 
a Poor People’s Campaign which was 
designed to put God knows how many 
thousands into Washington, D.C. And 
every day there would be a petition by 
people to change the economic structure 
of the U.S. Now that’s a huge threat to the 
government and, of course, to big busi- 
ness. When he heard that the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC) 
was approached for a march on the 28th 
of March ‘68, he felt this was a good start- 
ing point. They could use this and then 
gradually build up and build up. 

An associate of his was James Lawson, 
a pastor in Memphis, and that’s how the 
contact with the sanitation workers came 
about. Rev. Lawson — I think he’s in Los 
Angeles now, he just retired — he had 
studied under Gandhi and that’s where 
they got the concepts and practices and 
education for nonviolent demonstrations 
and changes. 

So King goes into Memphis on the 
28th and a riot breaks out. Now we have 
witnesses, Lawson one of them, a police- 
man by the name of Jim Smith and a cou- 
ple of other people, that said that the loot- 
ers were not from Memphis. They didn’t 
recognize them. The police basically did 
nothing to stop the looting. They started 
marching toward the demonstrators. So 
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-eivil disobedience. The Greek inscription by his head reads, “Holy Martin.” 


his supporters grabbed Dr. King and they 
threw him in a car and they took off. 
Witnesses have stated that looters were 
putting the goods — boodle, an old term 
— in cars with Illinois, Michigan and 
Missouri plates. So they were not 
Memphis people. Other people have doc- 
umented that the government used to use 
the Blackstone Rangers as provocateurs 
out of Chicago. They were not a gang, 
they were, mercenaries. They were:used-to 
break up demonstrations the government 
didn’t want to occur. Even if you have a 
permit, as soon as anyone starts any vio- 
lence of any kind, all bets are off and the 
police are going to move in. 


SL: Do you think that’s what hap- 
pened at the WTO in Seattle? 

RK: Oh, sure. I have no doubt about it. 
I don’t have proof. I’m sure if somebody 
were to go up there and make themselves 
comfortable in the community, you would 
find very similar circumstances. What Dr. 
King had done with the garbage strike, it 
was very disappointing. It was the first 
time he had had a demonstration where 
violence started. He wanted to come back, 
but his staff was saying, “You can’t go 


back. We gotta have a poor people’s cam- . 


paign.” He said, “Wait a minute, if we 
can’t do this in Memphis, Tennessee, han- 
dle these two or three hundred people, 
how are we going to do Washington? We 
have to go back; we have to clean it up 
and start over.” So that’s what brought 
him back to Memphis. 

The official version is that James Earl 
Ray purchased a weapon on the 27th of 
March in Birmingham Alabama, drove to 
just south of Memphis. [Actually, he 
bought two rifles. In his talk at San Diego 
State, KohIman said Ray first bought a 
normal-sized deer rifle, capable of killing a 
man, but not the .30 caliber size customari- 
ly used by snipers. Asked why he immedi- 
ately returned for the larger size, Ray said: 


“The deer are bigger in Tennessee.” 
Kohlman said that Ray was ordered to 
return for a rifle that would match what the 
real shooter would be using.] - 

And then he went into Memphis at 
noon of April 4th. Now King was there; 
he’d used the Lorraine for meetings, usu- 
ally stayed at the Rivamar, because of the 
surveillance. (He was watched no matter 
where he went.) The Rivamar had a bal- 
cony. The newspaper started saying, about 
the 2nd or 3rd of April, “If this is such a 
great leader of the Blacks, what’s he 
doing in a white motel?” His philosophy 
is that integration is integration: You start 
with one person and you work out. But, of 
course, people read newspapers and don’t 
necessarily sit down and think about 
things. So the decision was made for him 
to go to the Lorraine, and he was assigned 
to room 201, which was on the bottom 
level under the balcony. 

Then they received a phone call; we 
don’t know who exactly received the 
phone call. We know that Mrs. Bailey 
may have. She made the room switch. 
Supposedly the phone call came from 
Atlanta. She had a stroke right after the 


fi shooting and,she died six days_later. The 


other person who -possibly. could have 
received the message was Olivia Hayes, 
but whenever we come into town, she 
leaves. So the room change was made and 
the explanation was that King wanted a 
room overlooking the pool. 

On the morning of the 4th he had meet- 
ings, setting up seminars on how to be 
nonviolent. He would work with anybody 
who was committed to nonviolence. One 
of those groups was a bunch of activists, 
the Invaders. They were blamed for the 
riot on the 25th. But again, Lawson didn’t 
recognize any of the looters. The Invaders 
were tagged with the riot. Then they went 
through the whole day with SCLC staff, 
community leaders and so forth. 

Earlier in the morning, the Army had 
sent in an eight-man team from the 20th 
Special Forces out of Birmingham, 
Alabama. That team consisted of three 
shooters, three observers and two photog- 
raphers. The Army had always been 


involved because they provided part of 
_ the. surveillance, The,same, policeman, Jim 


Smith, was assigned to a unit. 


SL: All of this was blatantly illegal at 
the time, am I correct? 

RK: Then and now. King hadn’t done 
anything. He wasn’t planning anything. 
They would always get a permit, which is 
one reason why Andrew Young was in 
court at the time, because there was an 
injunction and they wanted to do it as 
legal as possible. So Young was in court; 
he was having meetings waiting to hear 
the court decision. 


SL: His position at the time? 

RK: He was like an advisor; he was on 
staff for SCLC. He presents himself very 
well, really a nice guy. So the Army had 
kept a surveillance on King. The Army, 
except in a declared emergency, does not 
have any jurisdiction in the continental 
U.S. So not only had King not done any- 
thing illegal, but, number two, the Army 
surveillance in and of itself was illegal. 
For instance, if the Mafia is planning 
something illegal (we say they always 
are!) the Army has no jurisdiction; yet 
they were used to keep track of Dr. King. 
We know because of the Memphis police- 
man, Jim Smith. He was assigned to be in 
the area, down the street from a van that 
was surveilling Dr. King, and if they 
needed coffee or something, he was there 
as a gopher. 


SL: It was officially known that they 
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from page 12 


were U.S. Army? 

RK: It appeared to be, as far as Smith 
was concerned. He knew they were feds 
and they were not from the local FBI 
office. They could have been imports, but 
there were indications that it was military 
because of the technology of the equip- 
ment that he saw. We’re talking ‘68. 
Nowadays every patrolman has a walkie- 
talkie, but in those days you had to be 
either high-ranking police officer or mili- 
tary for that. They had very sophisticated 
electronics. He narrowed it down that 
way. Did he check for identification? No. 
But in those days you didn’t. 

We do know that by noontime, there 
were in position, standard triangulation, a 
sniper team. We know this because one of 


the sniper men by the name of J.D. Hill. 
was on the Taylor water tower with an 
observer. His story is that they were there 
on the Illinois Central Railroad building. 
They were given a photograph of Dr. King. 
and Andrew Young — a standard thing. 


(pictures of the targets) — and.they were 
told to shoot them. That was their job. 
We’re talking about a highly motivated, 
elite group that do not necessarily stop and 


think. When they stop to think they usually : 


are’ removed from’ the‘ unit one way or 
another: Their loyalty is to the unit. 


J.D. Hill told his friend Jack Turell, a’ 
national security operative — now, why 
should we believe Jack Turell? Because 


he got a streak of conscience to testify 
before the Iran Contra hearings, and his 
testimony has yet to be disproved. In fact, 
it is the proof. So that’s why we believe 
Turell. The other reason we believe Turell 
is that Hill said there were two photogra- 
phers. If you look at a plan of the immedi- 
ate area, you have the Lorraine here, and 
right over here, you have a fire station on 
high ground. Sometime around one or two 
o’clock, the captain of that station was 
approached by two guys, Army, in olive 
drab uniforms with cameras, saying, “We 
need to get up on your roof because we 
want to keep track of Dr. King.” 

So the fire captain said, “Well OK, 
let’s see.” He gets a ladder off the truck, 
throws it up on the building, they climb 
up on the roof, and they take a position in 
the corner which overlooks all of the 

Lortaitie “andi the’: adjacent dted of ‘the fire 
station across from the Lorraine. That’ S 
why we know the Army was there. 

In the morning some time that same 
day, a weapon was brought into Jim’s 
Grill, because Betty Spates saw the 
weapon in Jim’s Grill in the kitchen. It was 
a .30 caliber weapon. She just knows it’s a 
deer rifle. We know it’s a .30 caliber 
weapon, because that’s the kind of slug 
that was recovered. Shortly before 6 
o’clock, Joe comes in the grill, goes 
straight through to the back, receives the 
weapon from Jowers and goes out the 
back. And in the back of Jim’s Grill, 
directly across from the Lorraine is an 
empty lot, hasn’t been taken care of for 
years. There’s the Lorraine and Mulberry 
Street and then a retaining wall. It’s about 
10 to 12 feet above street level. He goes 
out back and Jowers goes out back. 


Shortly after 6 o’clock someone hears what 


sounds like a firecracker going off. Jowers 
comes back into the kitchen and when he 
comes back into the preparation area he is 
described as being white as a sheet. He 
couldn’t talk — shaken up real bad. 

At the far end of the Lorraine was a 
guy by the name of Earl Caldwell, a jour- 
nalist from the New York Times. Under 
Dr. King was a guy named Solomon 
Jones. They heard a shot, they turned 
around and they saw what they described 
as a puff of smoke and a guy running to 
the corner of the building — jumping 
down. Other people have described a guy 


jumping into a police car. Dr. King is 
down. But just before he’s down, 
Emestine Campbell is coming up Butler. 
She comes up Butler and she turns 
around; there’s Dr. King standing on the 
balcony. She turns the corner; the next 
sight she sees is that he’s down. In front 
of her is the cop car with the guy getting 
in. She leaves town. 

There’s also a kid that’s standing on the 
sidewalk up by the retaining wall, a teenag- 
er. Across the street in the driveway there’s 
a taxicab. He’s picking up passengers to go 
to the airport. So when the shot rang out, 
we know the kid saw the person jump off. 
And we’re not saying the guy’s the shoot- 


/et; we’rejust saying the kid saw’ who 
) jumped’ off the wall and got in the police 


car. The taxi driver, when the shot went 
off, he turned around like this, so he saw 
who came off that wall. The kid died of 
injuries consistent with a hit-and-run acci- 
dent the next day or shortly afterwards. 

The taxicab driver took his passenger to 
the airport. He got to the airport and was 
talking to various and sundry people there, 
including a police officer. At about 11:30 
or so he was told to go back to the office; 
the police wanted to talk to him. He has not 
been seen since. His cab was found the 
next morning at 10 o’clock in Arkansas, 
right across the river. There’s no death cer- 
tificate. If the body was found it was not 
identified. We think what happened was 
that it was dumped in the Mississippi. 

There’s a cabbie by the name of 
McCraw. He said he went in the next 
morning to Jim’s Grill and Jowers says to 
him, “C’mere a minute; that’s the rifle that 
shot that son of a bitch.” So, whether it was 
or not, that was the impression that Jowers 
gave to McCraw. Now when McCraw gets 
drunk he had a friend by the name of Hard 
Luck, and Hard Luck says that when 
McCraw got drunk and there was nobody 
else around, he’d say, “Jowers gave me a 
rifle; I shouldn’t have thrown the son of a 
bitch in the river; I shouldda kept it.” This 
went on for like 15 or 20 years. He 
wouldn’t tell anybody else. 

But Jowers on national television 
admitted that he took the contract. Ray 
wasn’t involved, but he knew who the 
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shooter was because he took the contract. 
Sam Donaldson says, “Well, who was the 
shooter?” and Jowers says, “That’s all ?’m 
going to say right now; I want immunity.” 
Tt is still treated: as a state-case;, whether 
it really is or not. The state’s position is that 
Jowers keeps changing his story, so they’re 
not going to give him immunity, because 
they never know what they’re going to get. 
What you need to notice about people 
whose story changes is that there is still a 
general story; there’s a core like an apple, 
or actually more like an onion; there’s a 
core that never changes. The outside may 
be green and by the time you get to cook it, 
it may be yellow or white or black, but the 
core of the story and the core of Jowers’ 
story is never changed.’ — 

The government will also tell you that 
the story about the snipers is pure fiction 
— that we have some kind of ax to grind 
against the military. It’s complete fiction, 
and I’ll tell you why it’s fiction, because 
J.D. Hill on the water tower says that he 
was told to shoot King. Now Steve 
Tomkins talked to members of the (Army) 
team; he’s a newspaper reporter who 
started in Memphis, and one of the mem- 
bers of the team said, “We were told to 
shoot King if there was a riot.” Well, 
obviously this Army sniper team is 
nonexistent because the story’s changed. 
And my attitude is, well let’s have a cup 
of coffee — a lo’ong, large cup a coffee 
— because I don’t see the difference. I 
mean I understand “shoot” versus “shoot 
if there’s a riot,” but basically the core of 
the story is: “Shoot King.” 


SL: And if you needed a riot, you knew 
how to make one. 

RK: What happened was, the Invaders 
bought into King’s nonviolence. They had 
a room in the Lorraine south of King’s, 
and I guess it was around 5:15 — late in 
the afternoon. They were told the room 
was no longer going to be paid for. Now 
they have a reputation given to them on 
the march of the 28th that they were a 
bunch of yahoo rioters. So this is a beauti- 
ful story, except that being a little more 
intelligent, they said, “OK, we’re outta 
here; let’s go.” Kobie Smith, who was the 
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leader at the time, said that they told their 
members that if they wanted to participate 
in the demonstration that was their own 
individual decision, but as an organization, 


_ they, weren’t going: to do that. They left. 


They weren’t even on the grounds. of ‘the 
Lorraine when the shot went off. Even if 
there was a riot, that was not an excuse. 
There’s no excuse in shooting anybody, 
don’t get me wrong, but certainly there’s 
no excuse for shooting somebody who’s 
not a participant in the riot. 

So that was presented to these 12 jurors, 
and the jury decision took about three-and- 
a-half hours. We had photographs. 
Testimony was by 70 people, and that was 
fun because I was supposed to coordinate 
witnesses. We had told the judge it was 
going to be three weeks, so it meant 20 
minutes per witness, including why you’re 
testifying. Then cross-examination. 


SL: And the jury has to hold all this in 
their heads? 

RK: They were told in an opening 
statement that they would probably want 
to take notes, and they were provided with 
note pads, and they were furiously writ- 
ing. You can’t use notes in deliberation; 
you can use the exhibits. 

We know the shot came from the bush- 
es. Some of these witnesses had never been 
interviewed. For example, the captain of 
the fire station wasn’t interviewed until ‘96 
or ‘97. Now what do firemen do? If there’s 
an emergency, you help out in the emer- 
gency. A guy’s shot, so he at least runs 
over to provide whatever assistance is nec- 
essary. Now here’s a captain, don’t you 
think somebody would ask him: “What did 
you see when you were there? Where were 
you at the fire station? Anything unusual 
that you noticed happened that day?” There 
was never an interview. 

A woman that lives down the street, 
Mrs. Catling, a young black woman with 
two kids; her husband was working. She 
hears the shot, runs out of the house, grabs 
the kids and runs over to Huling and 
Mulberry, probably the most important 
thing she saw was a fireman standing 
beside the retaining wall pointing to the top 
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La Vida Moderna, Flat on Ou 


“Do you really want to dis- 
place a teacher and editor who 
cannot afford to buy their own 
home? Could you sleep with a 
clear conscience?” 


EVICTION FICTION 
by Margot Pepper 


ow she’s escaped me. She’s 

lost me again in this sea of 

eyes so tightly knit they join 

together, in this jumble of I- 
Magnin power suits and tangled legs 
mocking the narrow confines of plastic 
runners besmeared with mud, through 
ogling faces peering above real-estate 
portfolios at me as though I were excre- 
ment. I prop myself higher on my snot- 
stained pillows and crane my neck. 

I’m looking for her, I keep looking for 
her as though she were (as in fact she is) 
my only salvation. I’m burning up. 
Burning up. Where. is she to put a cool 
washcloth on my forehead, and spoon- 
feed me minestrone soup? She’s by the 
front door, a tiny, narrow-waisted flood- 
gate trying to hold her own against the 
deluge of buyers, forcing them to sign in, 
so we’ll have a record for the Tenant’s 
Defense Center. I wish I could sleep, but 
when I shut my eyes there’s this noise 
around my head like when you pass out 
and people are hovering around you. 

“It’s just six blocks to BART? Two to 
Starbucks?” 

“Is that an attic up there?” 

“How big’s the closet?” 

“Oh. You have a little cold?” 

“Don’t disturb him, his wife said bron- 
chitis.” 


i “TB,” I smile;weakly,aiming,a green. 


Ball of phlegm. at the:clump of tissues in 
the waste can by my bed. “Don’t worry. 
It’s not contagious anymore.” 


The room remains clear for a little 


while. A peroxide blonde from 
Trampleton Agency prances in, her smile 
permanently stuck, as though her dentist 
were flossing both sides of her mouth at 
once. “Let me just inform you, John, you 
can be sued for botching this sale. You 
can hear the coughing clear into the sun- 
room. So far, this is the only property I’ve 
represented that hasn’t gone way over 
asking. One of the prospective buyers 
complained about this,” she announces, 
dangling a piece of paper with red printed 
letters: ‘Do you really want to displace a 
teacher and editor who cannot afford to 
buy their own home? Could you sleep 
with a clear conscience?’ She tosses a 
banana pee into the trash. “By the way. 
Tomorrow we’re changing your locks.” 

I pop a codeine in my mouth, turn 
over, stuff my earplugs in deeper and bury 
myself in my blankets. I’m shivering. 

“See we could put the bed by the win- 
dow, the bureau over here. That would 
free this side up.” 

“Excuse me. Excuse me—.” 

Leaves rustle. A warm wind caresses 
my face. 

“Maybe he’s sleeping.” 

“You say they’re out?” 

“July 1. But they’re the only ones who 
think they have a lease.” 

Did the man with the red tie and grey 
hairs sticking out of his nose really knock 
on the wall above my head or am I dream- 
ing already? 

“He just passed out, I think. Give him 
some room. Give him some room.” 

He felt a wet cloth on his brow and 
opened his eyes. But instead of Mari, 
three or four faces bathed in perspiration 
clouded his vision. So he was dreaming at 
last; these faces were dark, and most of 
the realtor’s and buyers’ faces had been 
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Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


Starting awake that first night to the cries of those who had 
broken a blade, stolen food, or some other such offense wor- 
thy of lashings, slashed ears or lips.... 


white. One had a red bandanna tied at the 
hairline to catch perspiration. Juan’s fever 
had spread, igniting the very jungle air. A 
canopy of leaves shaded him from the 
sun. He heard the twitter of birds, occa- 
sional cry of macaw, but where was Mari 
to coax him back inside? 

His nostrils recognized the scent of 
freshly cut mahogany-something of which 
his olfactory sense would not have been 
capable in its present waking state, being 
as it was stuffed to the brim with mucous. 


«¥.et.the smell was overpowering. He, 
recalled his initial pleasure upon first 


experiencing it. That was before he’d 
spent eighteen hours immersed in it, the 
dust filling the beams of light filtering 
into the jungle through the trees, singeing 
his nostrils and lungs (was that what had 
given him the bronchitis?), turning his 
stomach with its murderous smell. 

It was coming back: The thirty-year 
deal he’d struck so his family could 
remain in the corrugated aluminum shack 


‘-he’d built with the bank’s money, the. 
slow line of peones filing out of the. 


Mission like a procession of mourners 
towards the shadows of the jungle; start- 
ing awake that first night to the cries of 
those who had broken a blade, stolen 
food, or some other such offense worthy 
of lashings, slashed ears or lips. 

He had to get up now, he realized, 
struggling to his feet and instinctively 
reaching for his ax. He hadn’t felled his 
second tree yet, and he still would have all 
that wood to chop and haul back. If the 
duefio got wind that he couldn’t pull his 
own weight—. He reeled, but the man in 
the bandanna caught him and handed him 
atinof water. 

“Not today, Juan. We’ll cover for you.” 

And tomorrow? And the next day? 
And the next thirty years? Juan shook his 
head, trying at the same time to shake off 
the dizziness from the fatigue and the 
heat. “If I don’t get used to it now—” 

“Look at your hands, ‘mano! Raw 
hamburger meat!” 

The sight of them was too much, the 
blisters having erupted like volcanoes full 
of blood. His blood was boiling over. It 
was so hot, everything began to get thick 
and brownish black at the fringes again, 
the little bells ringing, warning him he 
was about to lose consciousness again. 
Then he remembered with relief, he was 
only dreaming. 

RK 

I’m still sweating, only instead of red 
earth, leaves and pebbles, a wonderfully 


lumpy mattress cushions my body from 
the ground. Gratefully, I wipe my face 
against the coarse grayish sheet. The air is 
cool, mango-colored in the first rays. 
Only a little acrid, like soiled socks. The 
air is worse here, but the sleep is better 
than having to remain perpetually alert 
under the freeway or in a doorway. I 
examine my hands. There are disturbing 
calluses reminiscent of painful blisters. To 
reassure myself, I glance past the other 
iron beds and duffels, out the protective 


grating on the window, to the now-famil- 
‘jar shabby elm, a torn white plastic bag 


clinging to one of its barren branches. The 
sound of labored breathing fills the room. 
Tortured snores. Gasps of loneliness, 
abandonment. I’ve got nothing to hold 
onto either when I sleep now. 

The day they changed the locks, I 
called the police to report breaking and 
entering. The officer called the owner and 
the owner called Trampleton and 
Trampleton said I was the one breaking 


and entering, so even though I was wear- 


ing a collar for parent-conferences, they 
hauled me down to the station and. took 
prints of all my fingers and toes. The 
house sold at an open house they sched- 
uled the weekend I was in jail. 

My face broke out big-time. I used the 
last of my sick days at the Tenant’s 
Defense Center. The absences and police 
record provided my principal with the 
excuse he’d been waiting for to not renew 
my contract. Eventually, we got a few 
thousand from the settlement, which at the 


new, quadrupled rents vanished as quickly | 


as the Savings and Loan Scandal. 

That fall, we moved in with Mari’s 
family to save money while I looked for a 
new teaching job. Unfortunately, the 
fights about Mari’s father’s drinking, and 
the search for a rental we could really 
afford, did us both in. That was the last 
straw for Mari, or at least her father. 

I ended up on the streets for about a 
month. Though I called the substitute unit 
each morning promptly at six, they 
claimed no jobs were available. I couldn’t 


have worked anyway, what with waiting 


for the lottery tickets to the shelter, wait- 
ing in line for food at St. Anthony’s, then 
waiting at Social Services for General 
Assistance and food stamps and a case 
worker, until four o’clock when they 
announced who'd have a bed that night. 
At least now I don’t have to fight for a 
bed. As long as I don’t piss my case 
worker off. As long as I get to bed by nine 
o’clock, leave my bed and shelf neat, 
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don’t receive complaints from my super- 
visor about my gum-scraping and win- 
dow-cleaning technique for my garbage 
control job at MUNI, as long as I don’t 
eat the manager’s M&Ms — or else I 
could lose recess, I mean, get a demerit. 
I’m losing it again. What I need is to 
go to that house that used to be in my 
dreams, the one that’s all redwood and 
windows in the middle of an empty field 


“Let me just inform you, 
John, you can be sued for 
botching this sale. You can 
hear the coughing clear into 
the sunroom.” 


of wildflowers, that had the balcony over- 
looking the lake where Mari and I would 
make out — I don’t have to be out of here 
until seven a.m.— 

RK 

No sooner had he dozed off, than the 
pain returned. This time all along his 
back. He felt as though the skin had been 
boiled and peeled off him. Then he saw 
the overseer step out from behind, with 
his braided leather thong. “Should we do 
your front side too, or do you want some 
way to sleep tonight so maybe you can 
still work tomorrow?” 

He tried to force his eyes open. What 
he’d give for even the mattress everyone 
said had scabies. He even missed that irri- 
tating lady behind the desk. — 

“You won’t escape for long,” the over- 
seer told him calmly. “You’re bound to fall 
asleep again, and I’ll be waiting for you.” 

KK 

“No, you’re the one who doesn’t 
understand. I know your supervisor just | 
loves you. But we can’t just have you tak- - 
ing the regular workers’ promotions. We 
have something else I think you’ll like 
better. Sorting potato chips for Pringles. 
‘You’ve had Pringles, right?” 

Am I dreaming? I force my eyes open 
and my senses are filled with wood again. 
That sickly coffin-like smell. 

“Oh, over there between the bedside 


tables,” my wife’s telling the movers. 


>-God, will the work ever’ end?:First.the 
foundation; then the-asbestos abatement in © 
the furnace, next the dry rot in the walls 
and deck, the fumigating for rats, then the 
hot water heater blew. We did that teacher 
with the bronchitis and his wife or what- 
ever a favor. Spared them from having to 
work sixty hours a week just to keep a 
roof over their heads. Why didn’t anyone 
ever warn us about this treadmill? . 
Only good thing about my nightmares is 
it makes this seem a little more palatable. I 
guess things could be worse, I tell myself, 
and head for the bathroom to brush my 
teeth, relieved to see my own face in the 
mirror. To my dismay, I notice my left 
front tooth looks a little black and blue. 
Perhaps I chipped it during some of the 
moving. When it rains, it pours. I scrub the 
tooth and examine it again. The one next to 
it looks equally as damaged. I wiggle them. 
They fall out in my hand. Then all my 
molars come loose in my jaw. : 
KA 
“That’s right. You’re back among us,” 
the overseer tosses me a fresh bottle of 
water. I slap my his face with the semi- 
precious liquid, but no matter how much 
coffee and sugar I manage to get hold of, I 
can’t shake the feeling from that night- 
mare about the old days, when there had 
been enough atmosphere to maintain San 
Francisco cool, enough petroleum to 
afford the transnationals the luxury of 
allowing some of their customers the illu- 
sion of freedom. + 
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FOR ROBBIE 
by Claire J. Baker. 


| When in your suffering 
you left us bereft, we 


The Spark 

by Michael Creedon 

Bare bones under a recycled wool greatcoat, 
Bare shins sticking down underneath into 
White patent | leather shoes. with 1 no ‘socks; Hah 
This bird is definitely onthe skids— 
Stubble of longish white beard dripping 
Droplets of water which gather from the 

Rain as it pours on his uncovered nearly 

Bald head. He asks 1 me for a cigarette and 

I give him one but it’s sodden before 

It reaches his lips. 


| We found a poppy . 
its shaded cup 

not yet opened up. | 
We wished we could be sun 
to warm away shadows 

of petals of your mind 
and be to you 

if love forgives 

forever open and kind. 


The weather is hard on the homeless, 
Harder than it is on those with somewhere 
To finally get in from it, like me; I don’t 
Have a car but I navigate well on public 
Transportation. My boots are absolutely 
Waterproof, my raincoat covers not only 
My body but my legs as well, and my hat 
Protects my head, plus I’ve got an umbrella. 
I’m a regular boy scout. 


the tragedy 

by Randy Fingland 
the tragedy is 

that even the people 

not living on the street 
are living the same pain 
but with somewhat less 
the dose of fear 

day by day 


This lady here I know by name; she’s my 
Special lady, panhandling every day 
Rain or shine, sitting on the ground holding 
A plastic mug out and chanting, “Spare 
Change”’ at the passersby. Her chant has a 
Sweet lilt to itand wehave becomefriends.. |. .  ..... ..... . 
[stop and talk with her whetherThave |, [a 
Any change or cigarettes to give her or not. | no spot atall 
I rode the bus with her more than once by Randy Fingland 
As she heads for her home in the Avenues when it’s too hot 
After a hard day’s panhandling. She’s the sidewalk 

reflects the heat 


My bud. 

absorbed during 
the sunny hours 
all through the night 
which can make 
sleep difficult 


I’ve managed to mostly escape it myself, 
That life on the street, but I always 
Remind myself I’m a step away 

From them. Their eyes are my eyes and 
Their hands are my hands. The divine 
Glow of spirit in the universe is the spark 
In each of us and thus I see myself in you; 
We’re all brothers and sisters in the sunlight 
Of the spirit which radiates through us and 
We are never alone except through our own 
Divisive sad delusion. God is. We are. 


but in winter 
the concrete’s 
always cold, 
never comfortable, 
even for 

a moment’s nap 


HOMELESS 


by Valerie Denise Alexander 


Hungry—means I want my belly to be fed. 

Outside—means hot, cold, wet, dry, almost dead. 
Moneyless—means no funds at all. 

Evicted—means no shelter for my body: I’ll be living with St. Paul. 


Lost—means confused state of mind. 


Empty—means bare nothing at all and living with time. 


Scared—means nervous of not knowing what could happen to you. 


Starving—means your belly is growling, but what can you do. 


‘strolled hills of eyes bat! 
) otood ob Pmowalking, ?m-walking.;; —.«. 


‘1 T express my needs on the street. 


Act... While You Can 

by Joy Bright 

“Write Red,” she said, “He’s got a great mind.” 
‘He’s one of those children who is a great find.” 
“Write Red,” another told me, 

‘We can’t lose such a high I.Q.” 

‘“‘He’s young, he’s smart, he’s strong, 

please catch him before he goes wrong.” 
Released from County jail, 

Red saw his future lost. 

Only theft, heroin, and prison 

could be the final cost. 

So before the age of twenty... 

to avoid the pain, addiction, and the strife; 
Red sadly and quietly took his own life. of music 
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Saxplayor In The Cold Night 


by Julia Vinograd 


Torn black panties blow out of that horn, 
then outraged long legs 

kicking in red high heels; 

he blows them over the McDonald’s arches. 
Big old saxplayer digging thick fingers 

into the moon. The night doesn’t stop him. 
The music’s wide open, whimpering, 
anything he wants, everything he wants. 


He blows an armored car out of that horn 
and blows it up. 

Hundred dollar bills drift like snow and 
dissolve like snow when they touch the street. 
He blows ruby necklaces and royal crowns; 
every passed-out drunk in the herald of his horn 
becomes a king but they don’t wake. 

Shivering under plastic, cardboard, newspaper 
and pelted with colder diamonds 

pouring out of his horn in a tangled pile. 

He kicks it away. 


Big old saxplayer, he blows that horn 
like blowing smoke. 

He’s leaving skidmarks 

on boarded-up warehouse windows 
and dumping piles of ripe strawberries 
down faded brick chimneys. 

He leans on that horn and fire engines 
pull aside, parting like the red sea. 


Lydia Gans photo 


Where Are My 


Friends? 
by Michael Creedon 


_,| Big old saxplayer, he blows a street of dreams 
where people look right at each other 

and smile when they pass. 

He plays a street where he’s going to a 

restaurant in a good suit for a steak dinner 

with a little fat dripping on the edges 

like lace on a valentine. 

And where the charcoal grill marks on his steak 

are the only bars he’Il ever see. _ 

He plays a street but not even his horn 

believes him. Why not? Ah yes. 


The panic is spreading; ~: 


This panic sure does have me 
On the run. The panic: 

Keeps on rising — I’m a bum, 
I’m a bum. I don’t amount 
To anything that’s fun. 


If I’m getting outta here 

I gots to run. The night 

Is coming down hard now, 
And there goes my 

Dustbin dumpster raincoat 
Flapping off in the wind. nt : 


Big old saxplayer, his eyes half closed, 
Premembering a lullaby for hissoriine | 8-1" 
cradled at a warm breast so long ago.” 
It’s a small room made of sunlight 
almost too bright to look back at. 

In the warehouse night his horn’s full 
of sudden tears. 

Then anger, anything he wants? 

Big old saxplayer, he strides from star 
to cold star. 

Cities flash under his legs. Armies fight 
and die over his scuffed tennis shoes, 
tanks, flags, body bags. 

The small bright room is gone, 

long gone. 


I know my enemies. 
Where are my friends? 


Our Mutual, 
Different Needs 


by Michael Creedon 


What cannot be expressed 
Cannot be understood. 


Can you understand 

An empty paper cup 
Extended in a rain-soaked hand 
In the freezing, silver sleet 
By a man who has no coat? 
I can, now 

That I’ve been there. 

You can, by responding, 
By looking into my eyes 
Instead of looking away, by 
Watching my breath, 


Big old saxplayer puts down his horn, 
shakes his grizzled head, 

cleans the mouthpiece with a limp plaid rag 
sagging a little against the wall. 

Tomorrow he’Il hurt his horn again. 
Tomorrow his horn will hurt him. 


CITY BLUES 


The only warm extension 

Of my body, tremble by Julia Vinograd 

eA i AI le Darkness with a 1,000 gloved fingers _ 
We can both understand takes a pinch of the blues from that guitar’ 
My needs. Now squeezes it dead white, pain white, 


white sound and snorts it 
‘till all the velvet-cloaked 
blue veins jangle as the musician 
twangs his strings till the blues 
goes radioactive and a 1,000 radios 
go nova and become neon lights 
shining on black leather lipstick. 
Briefly, Darkness casts the city 
like a glowing shadow, a side effect 
of the blues; the furnished rooms, 
the offices, the flashing stopsmiles, 
fidgeting pigeons, a side effect city 
full of lonely onlys on the side of the sea 
and all because Darkness 
is hooked on the blues. 
“Nonsense,” Darkness objects, 
“T can quit any time.” 
And he snorts another line 


Let’s work on yours. 
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Giving Thanks: The Journey of a Street Spirit Vendor 


vendor; and he said, “No.” He took my 
entire story from me and even wrote it up 
in Street Spirit, and this got positive 
results for myself and other vendors. 
This had happened to me during about 
the worst time in my life. My mother had 
i, my name is Ollie Daniels, Jr. passed. Her home was sold while I was 
In First Thessalonians 5:18, living there; but after that, I had no more 
my Bible tells me: In every- home and was homeless. I got only 
thing give thanks, for this is $1,200 from her estate and it only lasted 
the will of God in Christ concerning you. me two months living in motels. 
Therefore I first give thanks to God for After the $1,200 was gone one Sunday 


I thank God once again for 
opening doors and people’s 
hearts for me. 
by Ollie Daniels 


everything he is doing for me; also for morning, all I had to my name was two 


everything he has done for me, especially dollars, which I received for the key 
during the time I was homeless. deposit from the motel. I had nowhere to 
I am very thankful for AFSC’s Street go. This was my first time on earth with 
Spirit newspaper. It is very educational nowhere to go and no more home to go to. 
and informative about life on the streets, Prior to this time, I could always fall back 
problems homeless people have, and sug- on or count on going to mom’s house. But 
gestions for solving the problems of now it was sold. Now I was homeless. 
homeless people, poor people and less This was one of the worst feelings in 
fortunate people. I don’t believe the main- the world. I prayed to God for help. I 
stream, “regular” newspapers write about started talking to people I’d meet on the 
the stories Street Spirit covets. street and they told me to go try and get in 
I am moving into my apartment next a shelter. I tried. All the places I tried 
month and I am now also able to retire asa__ were full that Sunday and Monday. I still 
Street Spirit vendor. I can’t believe it.1am had a key to mom’s house, so I stayed 
retiring at the end of the month. Thanks is there those two nights. This was during 
given to everyone that gave donations to the time of El Nino, and rain, rain, and 
me as a Street Spirit vendor. Thanks to more rain was coming down. 
Terry Messman for standing up for me a I thank God once again for opening 
couple years ago by writing my story doors and people’s hearts for me. After 
when I was arrested for selling my papers. the two nights of stay in my parent’s 
When I got arrested and released, I called home for the last time, I was able to get a 
Terry, the editor of Street Spirit, and asked place in a winter overflow shelter. Next, 
him if I was committing any crime as a another door was opened and I was able 


go tell garcia lorca 


down by the watermelons 
by Randy Fingland 


Democracy 
by Lisa Levin 


of true raging sorrow 
perhaps a blue moon shines behind the shroud 
of a pregnant sky’s bleeding 

through plump-clouded thunderous rumbles 


towards a surviving intelligence 


from inside 
to answer the noise of scraping claws 
against stout wooden doors 

people emerge into the rain 

to walk their dogs 

at the end of exceptionally long 
chain leashes 


and by the elders we are fed 
brutality as a sweet. 


we watch ash drift... 


even though these motions 
will be acknowledged in tomorrow’s gazettes 
solely as the dried-out husks, 

the abandoned bodies of insomniac memories 
never to be re-dreamed 

as full-fledged excruciating pains 
surrounding the frayed consciousness 

of another premature morning 


than the inherent body given. 


while your myth shapes a flame 


fed by the lives of many. 
with the hope it can somehow © 
become a day sizably generous 
in the joy 

bluebirds find in the chore 

of nestbuilding 


yet an act that might lead 

some of those in charge 

to query 

when it will be time 

to ask forgiveness from the children | 
for the acts : 

now being committed against their futures 


by Lisa Levin 


yet not anachronistic 


Theme Song of the 


Homeless 


by Nate Bernhardt 
Sung to the tune of “Achy Breaky Heart” 


giving us a window 


Now you can take my heart 

My achy breaky heart 

And grind it up until it turns to sand 

But don’t you take my cart 

My Safeway shopping cart 

The supermart would never understand! 
(Sung endlessly in cheap bars until somebody buys 


this lamp above water 
you a beer to shut you up.) 


our tortured blessing, life. 


In days suffused with the backlash 
when the mind’s furnace gathers everything 


the world is a half-shattered festival 

and death, in search of the intimate, 

is thrown lightly as salt on bread. 
Predators gnaw the spare bones of our hope, 


WE PERMIT WHAT WE CANNOT PREVENT. 
Still as dry wood in a dead church 


claiming a form somewhat smaller 
We say nothing, we forget nothing... 


that has outgrown its need to sleep. 
Night’s shadow wanders over us, 
where recognition is a slowly turning fish 


In Spirit We Give Heat To Flame 


In spirit we give heat to flame 
returned to a love out of the time of its source 


or ever really mortal in surrender. 


We fear its strength slanting through logic 
a black hand casting shadows 

wings capturing even as you think to move. 
Why does it insist upon perpetuation 

and persist despite inevitable check? 

O, what is sacred is very, very old... 

clean from beyond the time of our drinking 


in the chapel of the gravemakers 
and from those who slaughter without graves 
an unmarked place, a shifting corner. 


Ours is a pursuit, in certain generations 
reaching, as we are meant to, 

the place where we give heat to flame. 
And part once more, as we are meant to, 
lamenting God and prophet 

having once more reclaimed 


to reside at the Veteran’s Building shelter 
in Berkeley for about one month. Then, I 
moved on to another blessing, a shelter 
called Harrison House in Berkeley. And 
finally, I got to move to another Berkeley 
program run by BOSS called Employment 
Housing, better known as Ninth Street. 

Thanks once again to God and thanks 
to everyone that helped me along the way. 
Especially thanks to Vernon Davis for 
helping me at the veteran’s shelter. 
Thanks to Officer Wendy Rae for work- 
ing with Vernon Davis and myself for 
allowing us Street Spirit vendors to work 
on Piedmont Avenue in Oakland. 

Thanks to Debbie Robinson who coun- 
seled me while I stayed at Harrison House 
shelter; she also got me on-the-job train- 
ing with the BOSS Urban Gardening pro- 
ject. Thanks to my Urban Gardening 
instructors, Daniel Miller and Sharon 
Korpi. Thanks to Delfina Geiken for hir- 
ing me to take care of Harrison House’s 
garden and landscaping. Thanks to Nancy 
Jordan for getting me job after job after 
job, and then hiring me as the house man- 
ager at the BOSS Ninth Street transitional 
house. Thanks to Street Spirit for being 
there and for being such a blessing in 
helping me implement my income to 
become un-homeless! 

I know with hard work and determina- 
tion you can do just about anything you 
want in life. Jesus says that he that asks 
will receive; he that seeks will find; and to 
him that knocks, the door will be opened. 


by Lynda Cobden 


Millennium Challenge 


A weary rain-soaked homeless woman said, 
V’'m hungry, in a weak voice. I have not eaten in two days. 
The ten homeless people near her reached into their pockets 
and gave from their meager resources to her. 


The spirit of giving is alive with those who have so little. 
To whom much is given much is expected! 

The purchase of a Street Spirit newspaper fans the fire 
of independence and self esteem and points 

to a new path for the vendor. 


The purchase of a Street Spirit subscription 
provides a package of homeless news and inspiration 
which will arrive in your mail box each month. 


In the law we have quid pro quo, the concept of - 
receiving something for something. 

You will be giving to help create a new tomorrow 
and you will be receiving your Street Spirit paper. 
Millennium woman, millennium man 
you will be responding to a calling. 


Reincarnated as a Mule 
by Michael Creedon 


Sun’s no help today either 

on these Peruvian long-block mountains I climb 
the length of flat Shattuck Avenue, 

and I could really stand to lie down 

on a public or bus-stop bench 

in the heat, as I trudge deep with 

my heavy pack containing my minimal survival, 
pushing, then pulling, my shopping cart full of 
old clothes, tattered blanket, recyclable containers. 
I have been reincarnated as a mule. 


Reincarnated as a mule in the heat 

and thick, chemically-rarefied air — 

I should be hauling diamonds and cocaine 
through airports and planes, 

instead of this detritus. 

I should be hauling Inca gold and Chinese heroin, 
emeralds from Chile, 

with a certain nobility attached, 

or even the dignity of the man I once was. 

I am reincarnated as a bludgeoned mule 

on the streets of Berkeley’s passive rebellion, 
dragging the makeover of my own life, 

too tired to object, 
screaming inside for more. 


The Woods 


by Joanna Freeman Bragen 


sometimes 
I feel lost 

in the woods 
of direction 


I try to retrace 
my steps 
but find 
there is no turning back 


I think I understand 
what gives 

my life meaning 

then the trail just ends 


what journey 
am I going on? 
why does it all 
seem so thick? 


I believe 
there is a path 

to the other side 

but sometimes finding it 
can be so confusing. 


Sonnet 


by Lisa Levin 
If I can survive my friends 


God is possible. 
If I can love my friends 
God is evident. 
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FALLOUT: COMPLICATED Lies, SIMPLE ACTS OF HEROISM 


by Sandra Schwartz 


he American Friends Service 
Committee and the Meridian 
Gallery are hosting a cultural 
and political festival entitled, 
“FALLOUT: Complicated Lies, Simple 
Acts of Heroism.” The festival explores 
the idea of lies, the lies.of omission and 
commission that permeate our govern- 
mental policies around nuclear weapons 
and nuclear energy, as well as the lives of 
people who bear witness to the truth. 

The stories are toid through art, music, 
drama, and forums comprised of experts 
and survivors. The festival explores the 
issue through the avenues of heart, mind 
and spirit, recognizing that people learn 
and process information in many ways. 

We are striving to reconnect people 
with the reality that the nuclear threat did 
not go away with the end of the Cold 
War. There are still thousands of weapons 
on hair-trigger alert and the U.S. is stub- 
bornly pursuing policies like the National 
Missile Defense program that many 
experts believe will exacerbate existing 
tensions and fuel a new arms race. 

Polls indicate that Americans support 
the abolition of nuclear weapons, and yet 


there is little or no political response to. 
this reality. In fact, money for nuclear 


weapons programs continues to flow at 
Cold War levels, and new weapons pro- 


grams continue to be planned and™ 


researched with full intent of develop- 
ment. The festival addresses these realities 
and strives to educate, motivate and 
inspire the public to get involved. 

The art work alone is stupendous. 
Works by Bay Area artists Judy 
Hiramoto, Robert Hernandez, William T. 
Wiley and David Jones throw into stark 
relief the reality of our nuclear policies. 


October 7, 2000, 
9:30 a.m. — 4:00 p.m. 


of UC Berkeley and follow the signs.) 


FALLOUT: Complicated Lies, Simple Acts of Heroism 
Art Exhibit and Cultural Festival 


Challenging Nuclear Weapons, Celebrating Peace Activism 


Caiendar of Events 


Thursday, September 7, 6:00 p.m. — Exhibit Opening, Meridian Gallery, 
545 Sutter Street (near Powell), San Francisco. 


Friday, September 8, 8: 00 p.m. — see ROE, in Performance: res 


Rahiday, Septemben: 16,.3:00 p.m. —Anists’ Forum; featuring William Es 
Wiley, Robert Hernandez, Judy Hiramoto, and David Jones, Meridian Gallery. 


Friday, September 22, 7:30 p.m. — Speakers’ Forum, “Complicated Lies, 
Simple Acts of Heroism,” featuring Jack Dairiki, June Stark Casey, Andy 
Lichterman and Judy Hiramoto, Meridian Gallery. 


Friday, October 6, 8:00 p.m. — Composers in Se Pauline 
Oliveros, India Cook, and Karalyn Van Putton, Meridian Gallery. 


Friday, October 13, 7:30 p.m. — Information night, “The pe 
Economy of the New Arms Race,” Meridian Gallery. 


Tuesday, October 24, 8:00 p.m. — UN Day Concert for commemoration 
and celebration, “Mo, Shimasen (Never Again),” performed by composer 
Anthony Brown and members of the Asian American Orchestra with San Jose 
Taiko, and speaker Betty Burkes, past president of WILPF. Lorraine 
Hansberry Theater, 620 Sutter Street (near Mason,) San Francisco. 


"BREAKING THE CHAINS OF DEBT 


UC Beekuiey Teach-In 


Valley Life Science Building 
Auditorium, UC Campus 


(Use Oxford or Bancroft entrances to the campus 


Speakers and workshops on strategies to — 
cancel the crushing Third World debt and & 
organize against sweatshop abuses. 2 


For information call (510) 524-6645. 
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Digital imagery by Judy Hiramoto © 2000 


This artwork by Judy Hiramoto substitutes human beings incinerated in the Unforgettable Fire of Hiroshima for the symbol 
=mc*. This equation was instrumental in unleashing the thermonuclear energy of 
the atomic boinbs that devastated Hiroshima and Nagasaki — a cataclysmic act of inhumanity from a cold calculation. 


- for matter in Einstein’s famous equation, 


The festival displays artworks that bigh: 


light the NRC’s proposal to use recycled. 


radioactive metals in household objects, 
and sculptures that portray the angst and 
misery of those who chose to participate 
in developing the bomb. 

The art exhibition will open at the 
Meridian Gallery at 545 Sutter Street in 
San Francisco on September 7 with the 
blessings of a Buddhist priest and the 
drumming of a local trio: Drums: até: sig- 


Dead soldier, this is an attic 

where the future you were going to have 
is put away. . 

The future you were going to come back to 
when you were going to come back. 

Your young wife, crying and laughing for 
one last kiss in a dress that was in fashion 
when you went away, 

already not in fashion when you died; 
your wife is in the attic. 

Your baby daughter holding up her doll 
for the goodbye she was too shy to ask for 
all of a sudden: . | 
your daughter is in the attic. 

Your 8-year-old son promising 

to look after the women 


nificant as they are ancient and ubiquitous 
to every culture. The Taiko drums fea- 
tured in Anthony Brown’s composition 
“Never Again” speak to the ancient prac- 
tice of using the drum to help people to 
face their worst fears and then find the 
courage to go forward. 

Anthony Brown, with-members of the 
Asian American Jazz: Ensemble and the 
San Jose Taiko: Drummers, will perform 


on: October 24: at tthe Lorraine’ Hansberry:? 2 © 


DEA WD SOLDIER 


‘by Julia Vinograd 


and when could he have boots like yours, 
he’d take care of them? 

Your son is in the attic. 

Dead soldier, did you take care? 

This is an attic where your family 

is packed in boxes to be sent to goodwill. 
The family you carried like a rabbit’s foot 
thru bombs and blood. 

The small sounds of sunday dinner 

and the good plates being set out 

always there under the machine gun fire. 
The family that never got older. 

They died when you died, soldier. 

and some people with the same name 
are selling your house 

but they have nothing to do with you. 


Theater. Betty Burkes, past president of 
Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, will join the ensemble to 
ground the event in both fact and celebra- 
tion. The evening will commemorate the 
hard work of those who have worked 
against nuclear weapons and reinvigorate . 
our efforts to continue the fight. 

Please plan to join us. Le a Cuenca 
follow this article. ““"*S**" * © a 
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The Walking Wounded 


jrom page one 


wasn’t as drunk as he’d thought, but it 


was late. It would be too hard to tell if any 
of the houses were empty and it was safe 
to roll up in the doorway, or even climb 
the fence and find a nice back porch or a 
tool shed with no one in residence to boot 
his butt out, or call the blessed cops. It 
was late, which meant that the frigging 
diners would be closed, too, if he could 
have found a diner in this god-forsaken 
residential district, and if the jerk-offs 
who ran the diners would have let him in, 
which they wouldn’t. 

In any case, he seemed to be atin, 
forward. At least somebody’s legs seemed 
to be carrying him forward in the direc- 
tion of — sheesh, where the hell was he 
going? In the approximate direction of the 
N Judah. Ocean on the left, houses on the 
right, yes, the N. He wondered if the 
blessed jerk-offs on the blessed N Judah 
would let him on. 

There was a bus shelter over the stop at 
Old Great Highway and another over the 
stop at Noe, the old-fashioned kind with a 
concrete bench you could lie on, not those 
frigging little butt perches that tipped you 
out on the ground even if you were just sit- 
ting there waiting for the blessed bus. He’d 
seen the old people contending with those, 
trying to balance against the handles of 
their little shopping carts and not fall down 
on their blessed keisters before the bus got 
there. All because the blessed city was try- 
ing to keep people like himself from lying 
down in the bus shelters at night. ° 

Stay dry, that was the main thing. You 
could be cold as the Donner party, but if 
you just stayed dry you might not catch a 
chill, and if you didn’t catch a chill you 
might not get pneumonia and put an 
untimely end to your drinking days. Not 
that there was much point to his life, he 
never kidded himself; at: wasn’t, like: he 
was a doctor or a fireman or frigging 
Gandhi. He wasn’t saving the world. He’d 
been a seaman once, and for a while 
there’d been a war to prove it, but that 
was the most saving or service he’d ever 
done, and it seemed like more massacre 
than rescue, so maybe the world was as 
saved as it was ever going to be with him 
and his kind safely tucked into bed with 
their bottles, sailing off to sleepy-pie. 

Maybe one day he’d go that way. You 
could OD on bourbon just as easy as a 
blessed drug addict could OD on whatever 
crap they were taking, he never kidded 
himself; or maybe one day he’d get wet, 


like this, on a cold night, like this, and get 


pneumonia and hack his damn lungs out in 
some damn doorway and that would be it. 
But he’d never been tempted to rush it or 
to bring his pointless life to the point. He 
was here, he might as well'stay as long as 


he could and have a good time, if possible. 


- A bed and a bottle, that was the life he 
lived in New York. Only his benefits had 


been cut or run out or something and the 


quarters to rent a mattress in a flophouse 
seemed to come fewer and farther 
between; so after a while, there hadn’t 
been a bed to go with the bottle, which in 
frigging New York City had been no frig- 
ging joke. And when he couldn’t sleep in 
doorways anymore, because the frigging 
cold was freezing his frigging keister, no 
matter how much bourbon he poured 


down his throat or how many of those — 


jokers he called his drinking buddies were 
piled in next to him, he took his frigging 
quarters, in an hour of unwonted relative 
sobriety, and got on a blessed bus and 
took his freezing ass here. And after a 
blessed winter on the doorsteps of the 
Bowery, Mark Twain could kiss his ass 
because the coldest winter he ever spent 
was not a summer in San Francisco. 

This was the beach, that great expanse 
of soft and sandy public land with the free 
firewood, if you had anything to light it 
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Many lstelie returned home from the Vietnam War to wage a:silent war for survival on the streets. 
Jack would ask her about the very low-income vets; the poor people of three wars. He 
would ask about signs of beating, signs of fighting, signs of sleeping in the streets, of sleep- 
ing in a car, of drinking and drug use, of uncontrolled schizophrenia or manic epresson, 
of malnutrition, of sexually transmitted disease, of rape, of closet homelessness. 
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with, and various convenient beds among 
the ruins and retaining walls. If he’d had a 
lick of sense he’d have staked out a drain 
tunnel or one of those concrete benches 
molded into the concrete beach walk on the 
other side of Great Highway — which still 
sounded like a damn good idea and prefer- 
able to waiting in the rain for the frigging N 
Judah, which at this hour would be a bus 
and would lurch and rock endlessly toward 
Duboce Park, challenging even his profes- 
sional drinking stomach not to puke, and 


eventually arrive at the bus shelter which 


might or might not be occupied. 

Ever in command of himself, Kelsey 
managed to redirect his attention from the 
darkened houses and the invisible’ strip of 
bikewalk straight ahead, to the Great 
Highway and the next available crosswalk 
to the beach side. Crossing in a proper 
crossing zone would be a hell of a lot easi- 
er than negotiating the little cable wire 
fences that separated the bikewalk from the 
bushes, not to mention the bushes them- 
selves. What he’d been sleeping under was 


- smooth and sweet-smelling and high 


enough to climb under and still have room 


to breathe, but those prickly needle things, 


if one of them caught a patch of bare skin, 


- the scratches weren’t deep, but they were 


murder; they stung and itched for days. 
Besides, if he weré perfectly honest, 
and he never kidded himself, he might not 


manage the sand and the steep bank so 


well either, just at the moment, or the 
highway or the scramble up the bank on 


« the other side. He was not in the condi- 
tion, or the mood for that matter, to play 


army guy among the sand dunes. To hell 
with the Army anyway, he was Navy... 

But this was a valley of concrete walk- 
way between two slopes of concrete 
retaining wall, with curving love seats 


periodically scooped out of the side on the 


left, many of them occupied. He was on 
the beach side of the highway, the prome- 
nade, not the bikewalk where he thought 
he was walking, or rolling along, or lurch- 
ing, or whatever you’d call this style of 
locomotion, which did not seem so linear 
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but nevertheless was propelling him foe 
ward. He’d dropped a stitch somewhere, 


lost the minute or two or three it had 
taken him to find the break and cross the 


highway. That usually didn’t happen 
when he’d slept a little after drinking and 
it made him think that maybe the booze 
he’d consumed in such quantity before 
hopping the N Judah out here was either 
much better quality or much worse than 
he’d thought at the time. 

Again the outside wall curved out to 
embrace a love seat, also muy ocupado. 
Tres ocupee, my friend, so keep moving 
on. Kelsey wondered how many he’d 


‘passed since ‘he’ d crossed the highway 
and if, like a fool, he’d passed up any 


available accommodations during the time 
he’d lost. The next thought he did not per- 
mit to surface, but it teed him off royally, 


so that he reversed direction and sought ‘ 


instead the next stairwell down to the 
ocean and the vast, available beach. 
He knew he was a drunk; hell, he was 


alcoholic, not stupid, and you’d have to 
be damned stupid to think a street bum 


like him was anything but a drunk. And 


‘he knew he didn’t control it, it controlled 


him, and to tell you the honest truth, he 
didn’t much give a crap. So strictly speak- 
ing, he could not be said to be fleeing any 
particular thought when he suddenly 
changed his strategy and headed for the 
stairs. Besides, he never kidded himself, 
he was constitutionally incapable, as the 
boring, born-again alcoholics like to say 


at their umpteenth twelve-step revival | 
meetings and hallelujah, amen to his ass. 


But at least he was honest about what he 
was, and never once for a minute tried to 
be anything else; and it was a hell of a lot 


more fun than anything the saved and 


sober had come up with yet. 

It was a dark and stormy night, as they 
say, and the street lamp on Great 
Highway was right out of sight, so the 
stairs were just a black gash at the top of a 


_ black pit, and was this going to be a hoot. 


Once he got to the bottom it didn’t matter 
a damn if he fell, unless he fell on a bro- 
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ken bottle or a piece of rusty metal; but in 
the meantime, his fine bow legs which 


_had been rolling merrily along the prome- 


nade, were having a spot of difficulty 
gauging the stairs. 

Suddenly his shoe was ankle deep in 
wet sand where the last step should have 
been and he realized he’d made it and all 
he had to do now was adjust his eyes to 
the absolute chaos of the Land Before 
Time and find a nook or a drain tunnel to 
curl up in and wait out the rain and the 
night. Easy. On a night like this it should 
only take about the same time God took to. 


‘ separate the light from the darkness and 


figure out’ what’the ‘hell to'call'them!)) ©” 
Nor had he been out this way since 
October when the tourists had gone home 
and the natives had got busy again with 
their yard sales and their lawn parties and 
their late hours on the job and all that 
bullcrap, and it was still warm enough to 
make it worthwhile. People built fires out 
here in the late summer/early fall and 
drank beer and you could do the same 
with your buddies and not get‘hassled, 
because from the promenade the cops 
couldn’t tell the street bums from the 
beach bums, and generally didn’t care. 

But it did seem to him, if memory —. 
served, which he knew better than to sup- 
pose it did, that if he kept walking toward 
the N Judah, he’d have a hell of along - 
way to go before he found the first drain, 
which was closer to Cliff House and the 
old beach house; and if he walked the 
other way, around this spit and on, he’d 
find shelter sooner. So go, thou slow and — 
slender bow legs. — 

The rain on the sand helped, though it 
wasn’t doing his complexion much good, 
and it was cold. It packed the sand so he 
could roll along instead of just roll. A 
couple of times, he thought he caught 
himself asleep on his feet for just a sec- 
ond, the plop, plop of the rain on his neck 
notwithstanding; but his feet seemed to be 
awake enough and on he went, even 
remembering from time to time to peruse 
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the dunes to his left for a possible resting 
place. Eventually it seemed to him that a 
softer, darker circle of black dented the 
gray-black of the dunes in the rain, which 
was beginning to get inside his shoes, and 
he lumbered in that direction. 

Bingo. A water pipe, tall as a woman, 


but not as tall as him, which was hardly. 


fair, since he was an uncommonly tall and 
hairy kind of a guy. He stooped in and 


shuffled deliberately through the sand and _ 


gravel on the bottom of the pipe so as not 
to trip over any unexpected boulders or 
miniature logjams of driftwood. 

When he thought he’d gone far 


enough, he kneeled on the bottom and 


ventured to feel the spot all around him 
with large, gingerly hands. Too bad he’d 
left his frigging flashlight in his frigging 
pack since some frigging jerk-off had 
stolen the pack and everything in it, etc., 
etc. and more on this theme, take it as 
understood and thank you very much. 
Kelsey scrunched up in his little den and 
stretched out on something large and soft. 
There was an earth-rending screech and 
the something flew straight up, ran toward 
the lesser darkness of the drain tunnel’s 
mouth, obliterating: what turned out to be 
me comparative light outside. 


-“Jesus Christ,” Kelsey bellowed, fill- — 
ine the<drain with a mighty sound;.and:) = 


there was enough prayer mixed with the. 


profanity for the phrase to be rendered as" 


spoken. The creature fell forward, pre- 
sumably on its invisible face, and Kelsey 
grabbed its ankle. _ 

“Cool it, it’s “okay. ” But the ae 
screamed again and the scream cascaded 
down to a flood of moaning and weeping. 
“It’s okay. I’m not going to hurt you. 


Keep your lousy drain pipe.” 


_ The moaning continued and Kelsey 
realized it had taken the shape of words 
and the words had taken the shape of 
prayers to an unseen assailant: not to kill, 
not to rape, not to maim. 

“I’m not going to hurt you,” he called 
through a torrent like a storm. “It’s only 
me. I didn’t even know you were here, 
and frankly, my dear, I don’t give a damn. 
If you just crawl back in, I’ll crawl back 
out, and we can both get some god- 
damned sleep.” 

The person, whatever it was, had given 
up imploring the stranger..and was now 
imploring blessed Mary, ever virgin and 
all the angels and saints to take it to Jesus, 
despite its sins. It was more than Kelsey 
could stand, especially when sloshed out 
of his mind. He huffed and he puffed and 
he blew the house down. 

“Shut the fuck up!” 

The litany stopped and the creature 


"grew still, and still Kelsey couldn’t see a 


damned line of its form. “Jesus,” he mut- 


_ tered, easing his limbs. “It’s only me.” 


Suddenly there was white light right in 
his eyes and corrugated metal all around 
him and a haloed head and shoulders in 
front of him with a blank for a face. He’d 
forgotten he had a hand around its ankle, 
but he tightened his grip instinctively, bel- 
lowing “What the fuck?” and snared the 
thing where it sat. 

“Let go my ankle.” The voice was soft, 
hoarse; a Black woman who smoked, or a 
teenage boy. 

“Not on your rosemary. Turn off the 
goddamn light.” The halo resolved suffi- 
ciently in Kelsey’s dazzled eyes to gener- 
ate arms and a torso, and in a lightning 
flash Kelsey’s left hand was on the ankle 


_ instead of his right, and his right hand had 


4 


a good grip on the flashlight, which was 
now turned on its owner. A Black boy, lit- 
tle and thin, maybe fifteen, with shoulders 
like a scarecrow’s and huge feet he might 
grow into like a puppy. A leprechaun 
coulda’ stood on the cheekbones, and the 
black hair drooped in thin, wavy locks, 


yar a 


ceamoutiage,” a, 
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Maybe one day he'd go that way. You could OD on bourbon 
just as easy as a drug addict could OD on whatever crap they 
were taking; or maybe one day he’d get wet, like this, on a 
cold night, like this, and get pneumonia and hack his damn _ 


lungs out in some damn doorway and that would be it. 
I I— 


like a jerry curl but without the grease, so 
maybe he was Black and Indian, or Black 
and Mexican. He squinted and half hid his 
eyes behind a small, delicate scarecrow 
hand, and Kelsey was just about to lower 
the light a bit out of courtesy when the 
boy made a flying leap and Kelsey had to 
tackle him. 

Oh, for crying out loud, was he going 
to have to wrestle the boy to restore him 
to his rights? “Stop it!” he hollered, with 
all the effect of a scream in a dream, and 
yup, they were wrestling, though Kelsey 
hated fighting anything half his size; 
breast-stroking up toward the mouth of 
the tunnel, frog-kicking down the throat 
of the pipe, fish- -flopping over each other, 
spread-eagled finally, and pretty much 
covering the gamut of the animal king- 
dom, during which time something hap- 


’ pened to the flashlight and all was black 


night again, before Kelsey had the boy 
pinned and wriggling. 

“Stop that. ’'m not going to hurt you.” 
The boy grew still and there was a short 
blank space that felt something like the 
pause before the trap door opens under a 
hanging in a Western. And then a metallic 
fist, who’d have thought those willowy 
girl’s hands had it in them, cannon-balled 
into the back of Kelsey’s thigh and a light- 
ning bolt of pure white pain shot up his leg. 

“Shit!” Kelsey bellowed, without shift- 
ing an ounce of his weight. 

“Let me go.” 

“Not ‘til you promise to hold still and 
let me out of here.” 

“Why?” 

“Because you were here first, and 
whatever the fuck I am, I’m no god- 


damned bully or rapist or Boston stran- 


gler, or whatever the hell you thought.” 

“Okay, Pll stay.” 

“T don’t believe you.” 

“I swear.” 

“Oh, big, fat, hairy deal.” 

He almost picked the boy up by his 
scrawny little neck and flung him to his 
other side, but soused as he was, and 
angry as that made him, his hands remem- 
bered what his temper did not, about size 


and strength and the surprising fragility of 
life. He pinned the boy’s arms to his side, 
lifted him gently and sat him down hard 
on the other side, away from the opening. 

- “Now you shut up a minute and listen. 
My name’s Whit,” said Kelsey Whittaker, 
who would no more suffer anyone on the 
street to call him Kelsey than he would 
say “blessed” when he meant “god- 
damned” to spare the feelings of a lady, of 


_which he knew exactly one. 


“You ask anybody. Whit never hurt a 
fly. Whit never attacked anybody who 
didn’t attack him first. You tell anyone I 
jumped you, which I did only to save your 
bony little ass from the rain, and they won’t 
believe you, because everyone knows Whit 
doesn’t pull that kind of crap.” 

He rose, banged his head on the drain 
pipe, swore, and recalibrated his stance to 
a stoop, all without loosening his grip on 
the boy. “Now, I’m going. Give me ten 
seconds to get out.and you can keep this 
shithole for all I care. You going to sit 
here like a reasonable man, or do we have 
to do this all over again?” 

He didn’t know how he could tell the 
boy nodded when there wasn’t a whisper 
of light and it was his shoulders he was 
holding,- but he knew, and he slowly let go 


of the little body and backed several steps 


away before turning around. — 

Well, sheesh, wasn’t that a kick in the 
teeth. Just about had to kill himself to do 
someone a simple courtesy. He could 
hardly walk and next thing he knew he’d 
had to fight. And for what? To do a 
stranger what seemed like a favor at the 
time. Some frigging favor, a pile of rocks 
in a stinking dung hole of a pipe. And he 


was limping. Sweet mother of god, you | 


must be joking. Had to wrestle the kid to 
the ground just to tuck him into bed. And 
now that angelic little fist had just about 
crippled him for life. Not bad, though. 
Not frigging bad for an old guy who a 
half hour ago was having a blackout on 
the Great Highway of Life. 

He was feeling just a little sick, possibly 
from being slugged so hard. The winter 
cold and the ocean air might have helped 
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Laughing Eyes 
by Joy Bright 

Laughing eyes they never tell you 
the horrors that they've seen. 


Smiling lips they never tell you 
the screams their ears have heard. 


These are the veterans who protect 
you from the frontlines of pain 
And after 30 years you repay them 
with your fear and disdain. 


They hide their afflictions under 
tattered pants and skirt. 

They’ve learned to survive their 
nightmares, tremors and the dirt. 


The scars from agent orange 

are now hard to find 

for on the outside of their bodies 
there is not an orange sign. 


These people, now complacent, 
their fighting now long gone; 
most are smiling, laughing veterans 
who do not deserve your scorn. 


Just Existing 
by Robert Stevens 
Birth, mirth, 

And earth, 

And upon his lips, 

| A venomous curse. 


Raised like a soldier, 

With adult responsibilities 
Laid on his shoulders. 
Alone in the world, 

To face its perversions, 
Cultivate vices, | 

And choose his diversions. 
Age brought knowledge 
And he lost his xeperd 
1 For love’ or ‘Beauty 
And his heart grew hard. 
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Robert Stevens is a military veteran who has 
gone through long bouts of homelessness. 


settle his broiling tummy if it hadn’t been 
for the stench of seaweed. Not a cure for 
nausea. And possibly a school of dead 
shellfish, washed up on shore. He was 
limping toward Cliff House again. 
Retracing his route from that little appoint- 
ment with destiny in the drain pipe there. 
So he might as well continue with Plan A 
and get on the N car for Duboce Park. 

There was no question of keeping dry 
any more. Maybe of getting dry. The rain 
had climbed from his soggy socks up his 
legs, especially his left leg. It seemed at 
the same time to be running down his leg, . 
or was that sweat? But sweating in the 
cold made no more blessed sense than 
rain running down your leg. Unless, hail 
Mary, he’d finally caught that chill he’d 
been thinking about and had a fever. 

. It wasn’t pee, he could blessed well 
vouch for that. He’d been awake since the 
wrestling match and knew for certain that 
he had not relieved his anxieties down his 
one pair of Levi’s. Which, come to think of 
it, sounded like a pretty good idea at the 
moment. And there were the stairs off the 
beach. Kelsey made a brief detour behind 
the stairwell to execute this excellent plan. 
While he was there, he had himself an 
unplanned puke. This removed all danger 
of barfing on the bus and getting thrown 
off. Although it made no sense because he 
hadn’t seen it coming. What the hell was 
that stuff he’d been drinking? . 

But, Lord, his gut hurt. and the world 
turned. And now he was down in the sand, 
which was damp and spongy, like falling 
into a wedding cake. Getting up was no 
joke, either. His left leg was no help at all, 
and still hurt from the belt that kid had 
given it. He was up on one knee and down 
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again several times before he managed to 
go up and forward. He faced the stairs and 
made the assault, which was no frigging 
joke. He was still dragging his leg like frig- 
ging Igor, but he also seemed to be tired 
enough or drunk enough or sick enough to 
feel the need of the handrail. 

He’d get himself to. Old Great 
Highway. Possibly a diner was still open 
and would sell him a cup of coffee. Fat 
chance in frigging San Francisco, where 
tic diners closed at ten. And the bars at 
frigging two o’clock. Not like New York 
City, the city that never sleeps, until it 
bloody well passes out. All the same, he’d 
take a look-see down Old Great Highway 
and its adjacent streets. Then get on the N 
Judah and go to Duboce Park. 

If the bus shelter were occupied, and 
on a rainy night there was not a chance in 
Heaven that it wouldn’t be... Anyway, 
there was a large external staircase on the 
corner of the Park and Rec building, 
which made a very nice concrete tower 
during inclement weather — if you were 
careful about all the frigging dog crap, 
seeing as how the park was pretty much 
one big doggie toilet. 

Come to that, there was the Cole Street 
Tunnel itself, gateway to the Haight from 
Duboce Park. If you could get a snooze 
before you got caught. Which you would 
eventually, as the tunnel was lit. Not like 
this tunnel here that he was crawling 
through. Which made no sense because he 
was on the beach, not in a tunnel. And the 
lights in the tunnel, at Duboce Park that is, 
kept everybody honest, in case you had to 
share it. They also made it hard to sleep. 
Which should not be a problem in his con- 
dition, since he seemed to be getting 
drunker instead of sobering up in the rain. 
What the hell was that stuff he’d been 


Jig@rinking that ‘could sput-him ‘n'a blackout » 
istifterfie’d hada nap, and make’ him drunk- 


er in-the midst of a cold shower? - 
He reached the top of the stairs with 
‘his head pounding and his chest ‘heaving. 


He still felt sick, even after puking, which » 


made‘no sense, and his leg hurt like hell. 
The orange lanterns suspended in the mid- 
night mist above Great Highway had spun 


little circles of gray-black spider nets 


around. themselves: The nets seemed to 


spread further and further in widening cir- - 


“cles, the longer you looked: «=> 
-. The sweat on his leg’ was warm and 
sticky; which made no sense, and he knew 

-he-hadn’t peed himself. And the orange 
lights on Cliff House hung in the soft 
night fog like little fur pompoms, ‘then 
came‘loose and bounced slowly toward 
him. Which made no sense. He was going . 
to fall. He was going to frigging fall, right 
on his blessed, buggered, frigging... 
"THE HosPItTAL ee 


‘Stab wound in the left thigh. It had 
nicked the artery and drained more blood 
‘than the patient could afford in his condi- 
tion, making him look much worse than he 
was. The knife, not a large one, had landed 
happily enough in fat, which might have 
been lucky, as he had, like most winos, not 
much fat to spare. But on the way out, it 
had, oh so casually, turned slightly aside, 
and severed the nerve. It was a remarkable 
stroke of bad luck, that little twist at the 
end. He would limp all his life. 

And who knew how long that would 
be? From his skin and his smell, and the 
atrophied muscles, his liver was almost 
gone and his kidneys were going. He 
might die of alcoholism in two or three 
years, or much sooner of pneumonia or 
tuberculosis. That was how so many of 
them went. People rarely froze in 
California on the coast, but the cold that 
there was and the constant damp, special 
to the area, could give them a chill and a 
fever that did just as well. So stupid. 
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Homeless man outside a clothing store in downtown San Francisco. 
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More than one-third of homeless people nationwide are veterans. 


All they needed was a closed room 
with a mattress and a little heat to avoid 
any number of possibilities of death by 
damp. But as soon as you offered people a 
room, you’d taken responsibility, and then 
it was irresponsible to give them only a 
mattress and a little heat, and it was 
demeaning as well. With the result that 
there were 1400 shelter beds in San 
Francisco for 12,000 homeless people. 

He was almost lucky to get that stab 
wound. It would get him out of the rain 

- and into a warm, dry bed for a day or two, 
pumped up with antibiotics, and fed well. 
If he’d eat. He was lucky to have landed 
here. The aides would bathe him, and 
probably wash his clothes, too, although 
they weren’t supposed to. She knew they 
did it on her shift, and they knew. she 
knew, but everyone pretended. It was 
some muddled sense of patriotism on their 
parts, some vague sister-feeling on hers. 

He was lucky they’d found ID in his 
jacket, so that when they found the infec- 
‘tion after sewing him up, they could trans- 
fer him here. He was lucky he’d made it 
to the beachwalk where a midnight jogger 
almost fell over him, instead of passing 
out on the lightless beach where the 
police, who had their own light for these 
emergencies, said he’d left a little creek 
bed of blood. He was lucky in every way, 
actually, except for that little swerve of 


the knife. She shook her head, and taped” 


down the fresh dressing over a long row 
of Dlackctitches 0 


~ Angie caught. 


o’clock and sighing only felt like a relief; 
it wasn’t. On to bed number six. What had 
we here? Ah yes, Mr. Let Me Die, Just 
Let Me Die. It was only due to timing that 
he hadn’t. He’d been brought in with a 
drug overdose and had gone on screaming 
some forty minutes, before he’d gone into 
spasms and they'd given him an injection. 
He’d been out ever since. 

There was a time, within her memory, 
and she wasn’t that old, when they would 
never have done this, put a man in his 
condition in a regular pod. But what could 
they do, the place was full, his condition 
wasn’t critical, he wasn’t contagious, he 
wasn’t a real suicide, so the psych ward 
was out. Times had changed, even within 
her short career. It was so stupid, so 
wasteful. There was money in the coun- 
try, you saw enough of it if you lived in 
California; there just wasn’t money for 
taking care of people. 

It seemed to Angie she was probably a 
one-woman census bureau on Vietnam 
vets. She could probably tell you, within a 
fair margin for error, a rough percentage 
for those who committed suicide, for 
those who OD’d, who died of cancer 
caused by chemical poisoning, who died 
of AIDS, who were killed in street fights, 
who went, slowly and surely, like bed 
number five, moving on and off the 
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ht herself drawing in breath.” 
for a sigh and nipped it in the bud..None — 
of that. It was still a long way to seven i 


streets, in and out of sobriety, over the 
long decades. The only thing she couldn't 
tell you about was a healthy Vietnam vet. 

She finished vital signs on number six 
and hung the chart back on the bedstead. 
The hospital was on what she thought of 
as night pilot, the overhead lights turned 
off, the packed rooms padded with a soft 
darkness and running on safety lights 
placed low on the walls near the floor. A 
light was attached to the wall over each 
bed, barely glowing, soft yellow. 

Gulf War veterans were different. 
Mostly they were young. And they hadn't 
lost the war. And they hadn’t had twenty 
years of it. Two months. What was one- 
sixth of one-tenth? One sixtieth, which 
was what per cent? No, she wasn’t going 
to manage that without a calculator, not at 
two in the morning. 

Bed number nine, a mild coronary. 

All was not well. Something was hap- 
pening to Jack. Too often she woke before 
light because he was already awake, more 


~ still than life, alert, thoughtful. She never — 


knew what woke her, not her own frag- 
mented sleep patterns, though she was 
often dragged to consciousness by a mid- 
night trawler, from an underwater jungle 
of images and feelings in vigorous action, 
sloughing off sounds and scraps of song 
from her mind as she rose. She never 


knew how she knew that his eyes were 


stony sentience in the dark, focused on the 


; upper wall, strafing his attacker with his 
‘doubtlessly righteous anger. 


Later, when the light came, he’d go the 
opposite way, into agitation. He’d flounce 
in the bed, jerk when he woke in the 
morning gloom. He’d seem to have fallen 
asleep again, but then he would jump up 
suddenly from the bed, sending the cats 
leaping and complaining. Back under the 
covers, he’d talk to himself in the steely 
gray light of a winter’s dawn, a silhouette 
between Angie and the just-emerging 
world outside the window. When she 
asked him what he’d said, he’d neither 
repeat himself nor refuse to repeat him- 
self. He said nothing, as if he were asleep 
again, but he wasn’t. 

She looked at the chart. Not bad for a 
heart attack. Way to go bed number nine. 
He was looking better, too, a little more 
solid. Something was going on with Jack 
and not much was going on with Jack and 
her. He was so overburdened at work that 
he didn’t discuss it anymore, just made 
some generalization. He didn’t like the 
way the state treated his clients. But he 
was the state. That’s what you got when 
you worked for General Assistance. 

Everything you could do wasn’t 
enough and you couldn’t always do 


everything. Sometimes it seemed as if it 
were his job to navigate his clients 
through the government bureaucracy, and 
the state’s job to stop him from doing the 
job they were paying him to do. He need- 
ed a new job. He couldn’t really help any- 
one, so what was he holding onto? He 
never said. And that was the part she 
couldn’t handle, the not saying. 

Bed ten. It was Jack who had started the 
night talks, or the breakfast talks, whichev- 
er her night was. He truly, honestly cared 
about his clients. He wasn’t afraid of poor 
people or embarrassed by them, any more 
than Angie was embarrassed by sick peo- 


_ ple. He had no illusions; he knew what it 


meant to ‘work with poor people and not be 
poor yourself. But he had ideas about how 
a country with wealth should deal with 
poverty, and when poverty turned to home- 
lessness, his anger was real and practical 
and carefully aimed. 

So he would ask her about the things 
she saw at work, especially the very low- 
income vets; the poor people of three 
wars. He would ask her about signs of 
beating, signs of fighting, signs of sleep- 
ing in the streets, of sleeping in a car, of 
drinking and drug use, of uncontrolled 
schizophrenia or manic depression, of 
malnutrition, of sexually transmitted dis- 
ease, of rape, of closet homelessness. It 
was surprising, the number of people who 
thought they could keep their homeless- 
‘ness a secret. Even more surprising, the 


~ number of people who did. 


Angie had never expected, in the best 
relationship, to talk about anything at work 
with her lover beyond her deepest failures 
and her greatest triumphs. But Jack would 
ask her: about the people she worked with, 
about the official procedure for a situation 
and what the staff actually did, about the 
questions admin staff asked and the orders 
doctors gave and the aides with their home- 
less laundromat. In a way, it was like 
bringing work home, but it was also a way 
of blowing off steam, lining up troubles as 
facts, all in a neat little row, a way of pre- 
tending they could bring order to what 
they saw, that they could affect it if only 
they could catalogue it. It was bringing 
work home, but it had given them both the 
feeling they were in something together, 
besieged by the enemy perhaps, but not 
without allies, a secret society keeping 
tabs on the welfare of the world. 


went through this important crisis alone? 
Bed eleven. Gall bladder operation. He’d 
be out tomorrow. Would have been out 
today if they could have scheduled the 
surgery earlier. They didn’t stand on cere- 
mony with discharges these days. : 

She didn’t want to live this way. Jack’s 
bulk taking up so much room in her life, 
yet Jack not actually present. Jack’s anxi- 
eties, his obsessions, his pain filling the 
flat until there was scarcely room to move 
around, but Jack not talking about it, or 
even turning to her for comfort or reassur- 
ance. Jack eating food, dirtying dishes and 
clothes, having to be consulted and sched- 
uled around, but giving nothing, telling 
nothing, and almost never asking her 
about herself. 

He lived in — no, he was lost in — his 
own world, and either didn’t realize it, or 
didn’t think it would affect anyone else. If 
there were something concrete worrying 
him, she could have pried it out and 
offered support or suggestions or simple 
commiseration. But she had asked, and 
she believed him when he answered, 
though far too briefly, that it wasn’t just 
one thing. There was a whole list of little 
things he couldn’t let go of. His job was 
breaking his heart, and he couldn’t let go. 
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Overcoming the Disease of Alcoholism 


from page eight 


she’s sold on the process she credits with 
saving her. There are gaps in her educa- 
tion, but what she says about alcoholism 
rings very true. ve been checking her 
conclusions against other books, found 
some disagreement, found convincing 
confirmation of her essential message. 

Despite my initial skepticism, alcohol 
is a disease. I’m not calling it that so I can 
say, “The poor things can’t help it.” It is 
an actual disease. It is not the same as 
drunkenness, heavy drinking, habitual 
drinking, compulsive drinking, or the 
search for opportunities to misbehave. 
These conditions are easily confused with 
the disease; they overlap with it and can 
certainly lead to the disease, but the dis- 
ease itself is a biochemical thing. 

Some people are more susceptible. 
Most people can drink without coming to 
harm. Drinking makes them drunk and 
silly, may make them sick or hung over 
— and then they return to normal. Short 
of acute alcohol poisoning, it may not 
matter how much or how often. 

But alcohol is a poison, and the body 
makes it into other poisons. Enough 
drinking, persisted in, can and will dam- 
age any body. Most all of us do drink, at 
least once and probably more than that. 


Some are good at it from the very begin- 


ning. They don’t get drunk easily, they 
feel great; they are more likely to be prone 
to alcoholism. 

It has to do with enzymes; these are the 
proteins that do the chemical processing 
to keep our bodies going. There are a 
great many different kinds in any one 
body, making different reactions happen; 
and the enzyme that makes a process hap- 
pen in one person is not necessarily the 
same enzyme that causes that process 
inside anybody else. In fact, you would 
have to belong to a pair of identical twins 
to have anyone in the world whose collec- 
tion of enzymes matched yours exactly. 

The most dangerous situation is to 
have a good set of enzymes for turning 
alcohol into acetaldehyde. Yes, this is 
supposed to happen, whereupon other 
enzymes in your cells turn the acetalde- 
hyde into acetate, which can freely escape 
into your breath, sweat, and urine. But if 
it’s happening too quickly, there are dis- 


advantages. You won't get as drunk from . 
~ the alcohol. The acetaldehyde builds up _ 
‘inside your cells, where it damages the 


parts (“mitochondria”) that should be 
breaking it down. The acetaldehyde circu- 
lates through the body, gets into the brain, 
reacts with neurotransmitters. 
Neurotransmitters, now, are chemicals 


- that act as switches in the circuitry of our 


‘brains. Drugs that affect the brain usually 
do so by fitting into the same places a 
neurotransmitter would go, doing any- 
thing from blocking the switch to jam- 
ming it fullon for varying periods. 
Different parts of the brain, different 
“pathways,” require different neurotrans- 
mitters to make them work. 

The pathway that amphetamines stimu- 
late is different than the one the caffeine 
molecule fits into. But the compounds 
acetaldehyde forms in the brain are very 
much like those responsible for the effects 
of opium, morphine, heroine. A beginning 
alcoholic thinks he’s just having a drink, 
but what’s happening to him is more like 
a slow shot of heroin. 

At first he feels great. He may want to 
repeat the experience. Opiates are called 
addictive drugs with good reason. (When 
I was fasting, a month or so ago, my part- 
ner in the fast was alcoholic. He stopped 
eating fairly easily, he said. He was able 
to give up drinking for the ten days he 
lasted before symptoms of serious physi- 
cal damage set in, but it was much harder. 
For me, being healthy, there was no phys- 


ical danger; but if ’d had to go on, fight- 
ing the Chinese-food cravings that set in, I 
wouldn’t have been good for much else. If 
we could face doing a 40-year fast, we 


would understand how some people feel 


about lifelong sobriety.) 

Now the flip side of addiction is: When 
the drugs don’t get a person high any 
more, he needs them to “get straight.” 
There’s no longer much pleasure in it, just 
relief. Without that relief, there’s suffer- 
ing, intense suffering. That kind of suffer- 
ing can twist a person’s mind. The addict 
acquires a whole new set of priorities, 
based on getting what he needs to feel 
right and function normally. 

In the case of an opiate addict, we know 
he’s not fully responsible. His body is tor- 
turing him; whatever he does is under 
duress. We do tend to blame him, however. 
Unprescribed opiates are illegal, and pre- 
scriptions are supposed to be limited to pre- 
vent addiction. Many addicts (not all!) got 


their start by playing with illegal toys. 


The alcoholic, on the other hand, has 
done what virtually all of us have done, 
consumed a product we advertise exten- 
sively, something we consider harmless. 
The San Diego Redevelopment folks 
planned and subsidized to give us a whole 
district, the Gaslamp Quarter, dedicated to 
consuming that product. If a person didn’t 
at least try it, we might think he was a 
wimp, or at least an oddball. So he drinks 
it; it bites him; then we blame him for 
everything that follows. 

Wait a minute! We thought alcoholism 
was a mental disease! Legions of psy- 
chotherapists have pontificated on causes 
of alcoholism, tried to treat it, failed. 
There’s a reason for that: It isn’t a mental 
disease. It isn’t just physical either, of 
course. It’s a physical disease with mental 
consequences. 

_ A drinker builds chains of suspect rea- 
soning, explaining to himself why he 
ought to have a drink and why “just one” 
won’t harm him. Each time he fools him- 
self, he earns himself another drink. Will 
he learn to think straight, or crooked? 

Everything he hoped to accomplish 
goes awry. Eventually his family turns 
against him, in self-defense. By then he 
has probably done things to them he can 
neither explain nor forgive himself for. 
All the while, the brain cells he needs to 
be thinking with are drowning in his sink- 
ing body. By the time he ends up in a 
treatment facility, there is bound to be 
mental pathology. And there’s a whole 
range of practitioners to treat it, from lay 


preachers to psychiatrists. They may pray . 


with him, reason with him, or explore his 
traumas; then they send him out with a 
bright and shiny new mind, determined to 
be good from here on out. Sometime in 
the next year, he is likely to relapse. 

Have they failed? Has his Wicked 
Nature outsmarted them? Is he crazier 
than they realized? Anyone who hopes to 


reform an addict is probably headed for 


confusion, disappointment, frustration, 
and a heap of unanswerable questions. 
But no, they’ ve probably helped him; they 
just haven’t overcome his addiction. 

Remember that acetaldehyde, the stuff 
his enzymes were making out of alcohol? 
Well, some of it got processed and excret- 
ed right away; some of it was stored tem- 
porarily where it could slowly be elimi- 
nated over the next few weeks; a good 
part of it was stored in organs where it 
wouldn’t emerge for months. Recovering 
from the immediate physical effects of 
alcohol addiction takes longer than any 
typical treatment program. 

Alcohol detox programs, when they 
began some 60 years ago, ran for six days. 
Patients would get vitamin shots, if they 
were lucky, plus Librium to get them 
through the worst of the withdrawals. 
Then the patient was out the door, his 


_ grams are now common, but these tend to 


addictive metabolism probably aggravat- 
ed by the Librium, sometimes returning 
directly to the bar. 

So 28-day programs were introduced, 
a major innovation. Why 28 days? 
Because that was how long medical insur- 
ance would cover a patient. Longer pro- 


be psychologically or religiously based 
treatments. Long, medically-based pro- 
grams — there are some good ones — 
can’t generally take poor patients because 
MediCal won’t cover them. 

After the treatment program, what 
happens? Long-term spiritual support, 
companionship and activities with peo- 
ple who’ ve experienced similar things — 
what AA provides, at its best, ought to 
be very helpful. The statistics tend to 
confirm this; alcoholics who find a good 
AA group and stay with it are more like- 
ly to stay sober. Many people do not fit 
in AA; they object to the moralizing or 
they find themselves stifled by individu- 
als who can’t handle disagreement or 
skepticism. But many do benefit, and 
those who find AA uncongenial would 
be wise to link up with some other 
group, whether it’s Rational Recovery or 
just a handy friend — which is how AA 
started, after all. 

What a group can’t guarantee is that a 
member absolutely won’t relapse, even 
after many years of abstinence. The body 
of a recovering alcoholic has suffered 
serious damage. Just about every bodily 
organ (except perhaps the kidneys) may 
have been trashed. There’s direct damage 
from alcohol, and worse, there’s indirect 
damage from malnutrition. 

Alcohol diminishes the appetite. As far 
as the energy content of food goes, alco- 
hol is a perfectly good substitute. Serious 
long-term drinkers may not get hungry at 
all; meanwhile their bodies are breaking 
down from lack of vitamins and structural 
material, i.e. protein and minerals. 


“Everyone knows this. 


What people don’t know is that alcohol 
damage to the intestines keeps a habitual 
drinker from absorbing enough of what he 
does eat. There was a reason for those vit- 


amin shots in the medical detox programs; 


the doctors knew that vitamins given by 
mouth would pass right on through. 
There’s a long list of nutrients a former 
alcoholic may be short of, even after he 
stops drinking and takes up eating. He 


may need supplements for some time, 
while his body repairs itself. 


One major reason alcoholics relapse: If 
quitting leaves them feeling rotten, there’s 
a temporary cure they know, one they’ ve 
practiced many times and found reward- 
ing. A drink. The long-term conse- 
quences? They’ ve had practice in ignoring 
those, too. Powter says something about 
this which I can’t prove, but which many 
people know by experience. Low blood 
sugar can cause all kinds of anxiety, 
panic, irrationality — and not just in peo- 
ple diagnosed as hypoglycemic. 

When a susceptible person eats too 
much sugar — or drinks too much coffee 
— then the pancreas starts kicking out 
insulin. The insulin helps the body burn 
up excess sugar, and suddenly there isn’t 
an excess any more. There’s a deficit, and 
a mind cut loose of its moorings. Because 
the brain requires glucose, a simple form 
of sugar, to function at all. 

Powter says that alcoholics are prone 
to hypoglycemia; doctors (using different 
criteria to diagnose the condition) tend to 
disagree, but it makes sense. Sugar is a 
fast-and-sloppy way to overcome a lack of 
energy; so is alcohol. 

Powter writes: “Bill, the charismatic 
founder of AA, knew it.... He was inter- 
ested in the connection between his drink- 
ing and his ‘enormous’ sugar intake. He 
was also interested in the connection (and 
oh what a connection there is) between his 
depression and his ‘enormous’ sugar 


Make It Out Alive 
by Michael Creedon 


I’m on my last legs, 

and I’m crying too. 

The song on the cyclone jukebox is 
“Hey Jude.” 

I’m going to an AA meeting 

but my bones say no. 

How do I think I’ll make it anyway? 
My thoughts are all down 

with moments from the past. 

The future, unformed like a stormy sky, 
seems to offer more death. 


How am I supposed to get out of here? 


I buck up my chin 

and take a deep breath. 

1 lift up my feet; I’ve had 

my dark rest. The sun 

is soon scheduled to reappear. 
I know I can make it if 

I don’t give in to fear. 

I’ve got forty-three cents in my pocket 
so I know I'll survive. 

I think I can make it 

out of here 

alive. 


intake... John Tintera, M.D., endocrinolo- 
gist, figured it out after years and years of 
study... Our staying sober after we’ve 
stopped drinking has a whole lot to do with 
the fact that ‘recovered alcoholics who have 
been sober for many years continue to suf- 
fer the effects of hypoglycemia.’”’ 

What effects? Powter lists: “irritability, 
depression, aggressiveness, insomnia, 
fatigue, restlessness, confusion, desire to 
drink, nervousness.” This, she says, is 
what “95 percent of us suffer from.” 

I’m told one sees a lot of coffee and 
desserts at AA meetings. If a person’s 
sugar metabolism is oscillating like a yo- 
yo, these things provide temporary relief. 
They also perpetuate the instability; in the 
long run. it’s better to, eat more, protein, 
more starchy veggies, to stick to-food*that 
digests slowly instead of producing an 
instant sugar-rush. So that’s the kind of 
food Powter recommends for refugees 
from alcoholism. 

An alcoholic, above all, needs to stop 
poisoning himself. Permanently. 

Psychologists, who used to believe for- 
mer alcoholics should learn to drink mod- 
erately, found far too few were able to do 
it; while too many tried and came to grief. 

Medical supervision can help, may be 
life-saving when an addicted person 
abruptly stops drinking. Doctors these 
days can and do provide a wider range of 
nutrients for the process than the old, tra- 
ditional vitamin B shots. 

After that, to make life without alcohol 
not only bearable, but enjoyable, he may 
need to taper off coffee. He may need to 
avoid sugar, and should, if possible, main- 
tain a far healthier diet than he’s used to. 

There may still be psychological and 
spiritual issues to deal with. The world 
will still be confusing and dangerous, and 
chances are good he’ll return to it with 
much of his life gone, weakened mentally 
and physically, suffering shame for past 
mistakes, deprived of a habit that’s been 
the center of his life. AA, or something 
like it, seems essential. 

One. critic of AA objected to Step 4: 
making a “moral inventory” of them- 
selves. In a sense, she was right. It tacitly 
encourages an alcoholic to accept blame, 
when he’s had to take too much blame 
already for a physical condition he was 
probably born with. On the other hand, 
that condition will have corrupted his 
thinking and led him to do things he really 
can’t feel right about. For him, probably 
feeling shame already, facing that shame 
may help him to heal. 

For us, however, people who have cast 
blame without understanding, it’s about 
time we stopped mistaking an illness for a 
crime. 
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Urgent Need for Respite Care in Santa Barbara 


from page seven 


70s comes on them when they’re 50. 

They sort of know what they’re doing. 
The guy I’m talking about knows exactly 
what he’s doing. He’s seen his friends die. 
There is this weird combination of a will 
to live sort of free or left alone, and then 
part of it is not to live at all. 


Spirit: In Berkeley, B.N.. Duncan has 
chronicled a lot of homeless people and 
street artists who have lived and died 
hard. Duncan has written that a lot of 
people who are kind of countercultural 
street people had a lot of spiritual wind in 
their sails through their 20s and 30s, and 
then they hit their late 40s and 50s, and 
that wind is gone. They are on the streets 
living these enormously hard lives. Before 
they had that kind of bohemian, artistic 
freedom; they had wind in their sails, 
inspiration. All of a sudden, life doesn’t 
look like it’s worth living, and they are 
done with it. They’re tired of it. / 

All this brings up the urgent need for 
more substance abuse recovery programs. 
In the Bay Area, waiting lists for recovery 
programs are far too long. But is it true 

' that Santa Barbara has no detox centers 
at all for homeless people? | 

Marin: None. And, there are no mem- 
bers of the Board of Supervisors or staff 
of the supervisors who’ are assigned to 
track the number of rooms available, for 
instance, to indigents. You understand 

- that homelessness is not treated by the 
county as if it was a problem in itself. 
What you find is that people with mental 
health problems are treated by: the mental 


health arm of the county; people with - 


‘ physical disability are treated by the 
health arm of the county; people who are 
simply indigent are treated by the social 
service arm of the county. But the people 
whore these divisions of county. services 
almost never talk to each other. 

They’re each dealing with the same 
problem, the absence of housing, without 
ever getting together and discussing 
among themselves what to do about the 
issue of housing. It’s meaningless, com- 
bined with an extraordinary inefficiency 
in dealing with certain issues because of 
the way the county is set up. 


cow ee 


Spirit: The lack of a detox program for 
poor people seems like an incredible irre- 


Homelessness in the U.S. 
- from page 11 


- While rates of alcohol and drug abuse 
are disproportionately high among the 
homeless population, the increase in 
homelessness over the past two decades 
cannot be explained by addiction alone. 
Many people who are addicted to alcohol 
and drugs never become homeless, but 
‘people who are poor and addicted are 
clearly at increased risk of homelessness. 

During the 1980s, competition for 
increasingly scarce low-income housing 
grew so intense that those with disabili- 
ties, such as addiction and mental illness, 
were more likely to lose out and find 
themselves on the streets. The loss of 

SRO housing, a source of stability for 
many poor people suffering from addic- 
tion and/or mental disability, was a major 
factor in increased homelessness. 

Homeless people often face insur- 
mountable barriers to obtaining addiction 
treatment services and recovery supports. 

The following are among the obstacles to 
treatment for homeless persons: lack of 
health insurance; lack of documentation; 
waiting lists; scheduling difficulties; daily 
contact requirements; lack of transporta- 
tion; ineffective treatment methods; lack 
of supportive services; and cultural insen- 
sitivity. An in-depth study of 13 commu- 
nities across the nation revealed service 
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sponsibility. It means some people 
will never get into a recovery pro- 
gram. Some will detox on the 
streets, which is a very perilous 
thing to do. 
Marin: Just two weeks ago when 
I was at the day shelter, I was 
approached by a guy who was 
detoxing himself; but of course, he 
had begun to have seizures. What he 
needed was medication for his 
seizures; but he didn’t want to go up 
_ to the hospital, because many of the 
homeless think that when you go up 
to the hospital, the hospital can and 
will send for police. Or, the hospital 
will check and see if you have any 
warrants outstanding, and if you do 
have warrants outstanding, then 
they’ ll send for the police. 
~ Now, the hospital says they don’t 
do this unless a person is really 
drunk and making a lot of trouble, 
but it’s not clear whether that’s so or 
not and, certainly, homeless people 
on the street have at least the feeling 
or the myth that if they go up to the 
‘hospital with warrants the police 
will come and arrest them. So he- 
couldn’t go up to the hospital, 
‘because there was a warrant out- - 


‘by Peter Marin 


Ricky’s 

headed out of town, gonna 

get himself home, he’s taking 

the Amtrak up north, then out east, 
back to Wisconsin, make a camp 

by the river, not far from the highway, 
two miles into town, an hour 

from where he was born 

in Minnesota, thirty-seven years ago. 
It’s where the trappers came 

following the rivers: the Mississippi, 
the St. Croix, into the region 

where the tribes cut 

fingers from hands, ears from heads, 

or welcomed you like brothers 
depending on an ethic 

no European understood. 

Later came the wagons, cutting ruts 

so deep in the Prairie you see them today 
standing on a rise looking west — 
across what’s left of the plains. 

Then came the dairies, the quarries, the 
neat farms slicing the land into squares . 
and the barns built against winter. 


where as far as the eye can make out. 
new cars stretch into the distance and 
the sun gleams off red and blue metal. 


Epitaph for the Living 


- settles over the land. 


‘no one would hear it for hundreds of miles 
And now condos, malls, industrial parks __. 


 he’ll be, with a sleeping bag and his bottles 


August 2000 


it’s where he hunted and skied 
when the sky whited out and the lakes 
froze over and out on the ice 

they put up little huts and cut pissing-holes 
and pulled up fish after fish 

as winds out of the Arctic blew by. 

He’ll die there, he knows it, he can 

feel it in his belly and chest — 

the cancer they can’t cut away 

and the slow oozing outward of life 

and the tiredness coming on like a season. 
He’ll die there, by the river, 

maybe before winter comes 

when the leaves have fallen from the trees 
and a melancholy as old as time 


He’ll die, and maybe it’s okay, 

given the way the world’s shaping up 
and with the wild places gone 

and a stoplight hung high 

where there used to be crossroads and 
fields he thought as a boy were his country. 
Hey, what’s it to him? He’ll be long gone, 
into the emptiness the way America was 
when you sang a song in. the woods and 


save for the tribes and the beasts, amazed 
in the age of their innocence. 
Down by the river, that’s where . 


standing; it was like a $400 warrant 
for a jaywalking ticket. 

- Along withian attorney who 
works with the Committee for Social 
Justice, we went over to the court- 
house and talked to the clerk; and the 
clerk could not cancel the warrant 
even if we paid the ticket, so we had 
to get the clerk to go and get a judge 
who was kind enough to open up the 
courtroom. Then we pled the case before 
the judge, who threw out the warrant and 
let us pay the $55 for the ticket. Then we 
had to go back and find the guy, so that 
now he could go up to the hospital to ask 
them for medication for his seizures, so he 
could go on detoxing himself. 


Spirit: That’s way too many hurdles to 
jump just to get some medicine. 

Marin: So you see what comes into 
this: The court comes into this, police 
come into this, the hospital comes into 
this, and there’s no centralization in the 
county where a guy who’s in that situation 
could go and say, “Listen, I’m in trouble, 


gaps in every community in at least one 
stage of the treatment and recovery con- 
tinuum for homeless people (National 
Coalition for the Homeless, 1998). 


PERVERSE GAME OF MUSICAL CHAIRS 


Even when disabling conditions such as 
addiction or mental disability are treated, 
homeless addicts and mentally disabled 
people must compete with all other poor 
people for a dwindling supply of low- 
income housing. Homelessness can thus be 
seen as a perverse game of musical chairs, 
in which the loss of “chairs” (low-cost 
housing) forces some people to be left 
standing (homeless). Those least able to 
secure a Chair — the most disabled and 
therefore the most vulnerable — are more 
likely to be left without a place to sit. 

The population of people who experi- 
ence homelessness is diverse; it encom- 
passes all age and ethnic groups, and all 
geographic areas (rural, suburban, and 
urban). However, persons living in pover- 
ty are most at risk of becoming homeless; 
demographic groups that are more likely 
to experience poverty are also more likely 
to experience homelessness. 

According to the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors 1999 study of homelessness in 26 
American cities, the urban homeless pop- 
ulation is composed of single men (43%); 
single women (13%); families with chil- 
dren (37%); and unaccompanied youth 
(7%). It is also 50% African-American, 


The freeways hum, the offices rise — 
and the spires of churches... .., 
| turned. bright by neon. . 

glow above the horizon 

when, down by the river, among the 
few groves they’ve left carelessly standing 
you gaze back to the south — 

to Minneapolis, to St. Paul. 

It’s his country, he grew up there, 


here’s the help I need.” 


Spirit: You wrote to the Santa Barbara 
Board of Supervisors that the lack of a 
detox program sentences many people to 
a living death on the streets, and request- 
ed that they create detox programs. 

Marin: Well, I had two requests. 
There is a detox program in Ventura, 
which is about 25 minutes from Santa 
Barbara in Ventura County. My immedi- 
ate suggestion to them was to make an 
arrangement on the spot, if they could, 
with the program in Ventura County, so 
that if they would send some money to 
them, they would hold some beds for 


31% Caucasian, 13% Hispanic, 2% 
Native American, and 3% Asian. 

Many people experience homelessness 
and housing distress in America’s small 
towns and rural areas. Studies have shown 
that homeless people in rural areas are 
more likely to be white, female, married, 
currently working, homeless for the first 
time, and homeless for a shorter period of 
time (U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 1996). 

HOMELESSNESS DEVASTATES CHILDREN 

Despite their invisibility, families with 
children are a growing portion of the 
homeless population. Homelessness dev- 
astates children. Children make up 39 per- 
cent of people living in poverty in the 
United States, but only 26 percent of the 
total population (U.S. Census Bureau, 
1999). In fact, the poverty rate for chil- 
dren is almost twice as high as the poverty 
rate for any other age group. 

In some states, children under the age of 
18 represent the majority of persons who 
are homeless: for example, children make 
up 50% of all sheltered homeless persons in 
Minnesota, 64% of those seeking shelter in 
Oregon, and 55% of homeless people in 
Iowa (Minnesota Department of Children, 
Families, and Learning, 1998; Oregon 
Housing and Community Services 
Department, 1997; Iowa Coalition on 
Housing and Homelessness, 1997). 

In 1997, states reported 625,330 
school-age homeless children (U.S. 


of booze and enough paperbacks | 
=: 7 to see him through till:he’s dead....-.: », 
He says, they’Il‘scatter his ashes. 
_ in the Cascades 
where he went as a boy with his. dad 
and saw the world as God 
first made it: empty and clean -. - 
with the coming of men still to be suffered 
by every free thing he loved here in life. 


~ Santa Barbara residents. 


_ But beyond that, I do know that the 
county, at one point, had developed a plan 
for a new detox program and then had not 
put it into effect. So, somewhere in their 
drawers they have a plan for setting up a 
detox program in the county, which 
should cost them $100,000; and my argu- 
ment to them was that that’s the amount 
they on, let’s say, two homeless people 
who have to go into the hospital and are 
detoxed by the hospital. So what happens, 
of course, is guys on the street develop all 
kinds of problems and diseases because of 
their street life and the lack of treatment. 


Department of Education, 1999). 
Alarmingly, it is estimated that over 40% 
of homeless children in shelters are under 
the age of five (Homes for the Homeless, 
1999; Interagency Council on the 
Homeless, 1999). Based on these num- 
bers, the National Coalition for the 
Homeless estimates that over one million 
children in the United States experience 
homelessness over the course of a year. 

Homelessness severely impacts the 
health and well-being of youth. Homeless 
children are in fair or poor health twice as 
often as other children; four times more 
likely to be asthmatic (the number one 
cause of school absences); twice as likely 
to experience hunger; and four times more 
likely to have delayed development 
(Better Homes Fund, 1999), 

Homeless children face numerous bar- 
riers to educational success. Deep pover- 
ty, high mobility, and school requirements 
often make attending and succeeding in 
school a challenge for homeless students. 
Despite federal education protections, 
homeless youth are still frequently barred 
from enrolling and attending school due 
to residency requirements, immunization 
requirements, delays in the transfer of © 
school records, and lack of transportation. 
Homeless children are twice as likely as 
other children to repeat a grade, and often 
perform below grade level due to frequent 
moves and school absences. 
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Bucking the Odds ofa Rigged System 


by Rhett Stuart 


says, “The artist is the only person 

who is free because he is the only one 
who knows exactly what he wants to do.” 

Some need to divorce parents who 
were not philosophically supportive to 
them. If they haven’t been good parents to 
you, what do you owe them? 

I’m no ‘socialist. Some of those folks 
are nuts, like certain social workers. If 
they could see the old Soviet Union, from 
what a Russian friend tells me... 
However, here are some recent observa- 
tions off of noticed facts. - 

I just learned’Star Classics music store 
had to close down its attached recital hall 


|: the film Joe Gould’s Secret, Joe 


due to sky-high rent increases: It generat- - 


ed no revenue since the nominal “take” 
went to the artists: Very San Francisco, I 
had thought. The store owner is looking 
for a restaurant to take it on. Diane is 
niece to Carmen Dragon, former conduc- 
tor of the Hollywood Bowl, and has her 
heart in the right place. 

Another incident. Recently, I attended 
a lecture by an author who worked out a 
process of measuring body type in rela- 


tion to any specific disease to which each 


client would be susceptible. “I charge a 
lot of money,” he swaggered while drop- 
ping a Hollywood name. “And since he 
makes (naming some sum), I’ve no prob- 
lem with charging a lot.” That’s the whole 


trouble with the running of things now, I 
thought as I walked out on the rest of it — 
greed suspending benefit for those that 
don’t place money and power first. 

This morning, I passed another suit and 
briefcase on the downtown street, expec- 
tant that I step aside for them, but it never 
happens. I would only do so for an 
authentic prostitute. 

Mainstream sports, music and theater 
events are unaffordable, just like housing. 
Playwright Neil Simon said that theater 
has now become for the rich. Opera star 
Beverly Sills took trips to Washington to 
fight it before concluding, “We'll just 


have to wait for better people in office.” 


When you do manage to go to theater, 
it’s all metallic microphone and dreaded 
speakers. I see the live orchestra and the 
live performers up there; so'why do I lack 
its thrill? Why do I hear it as a home 
recording? The only hope at my fingertips 
today is regional theater, something that 
has always remained a saving grace. 

And banks and health care toss you 
fastballs. I told my doctor last night it’s 
going to be Kaiser that killed me. (Also, 
you wonder what medical school your 
doctor got thrown out of.) Without being 
advised, you step up to the plate and find 
your appointment fee has been doubled. 
Then same thing with the prescription 
counter. You then get an “invitation” to a 
six-session group discussion on blood 
pressure management but nothing is men- 


tioned it will cost you the private appoint- 
ment fee for each. If they gave you ample 
checkup time, you wouldn’t need the 
group effort. The letter got me to the first; 
screw the other five. 

Also, no more notification for your 
next private appointment. And when call- 
ing your doc, it will be the day after 
tomorrow when a strange voice translates 
his response, and that’s policy. And had 
he forgotten to include the liver check on 
my lab test and the reason I’m. asked to 
see him every six months? His response 
was that Kaiser has the best health plan in 
the country. God bless the statue of liber- 
ty. Kaiser’s profit last year was three hun- 
dred million dollars. That was before they 
doubled their fees this year. And God 
bless Silicon Valley. - 

My bank continues its mutations into 
other companies and nomenclature. With 
the first, I'd taken the overdraft protec- 
tion, although I never need it, because it 
was free. A letter came advising that there 
will be a yearly cost. I tossed it, believing 
it applicable just to the opening of new 
checking accounts. Fill in the blank 
check: I got billed. 

Remember Peter Finch’s line in that 
film Network? “I’m mad as hell and I’m 
not going to take it anymore.” My version 
is: ’m fed up and I’m gonna keep takin’ it. 
Nevertheless, there’s another line in Joe 
Gould’s Secret: “The story doesn’t end just 
because the writer stops writing it!” 


The Murder of MLK 


from page 13 


of the wall, that the shot came from here, 
from this clump of bushes. The other thing 
she sees-is that within 3-5 minutes, 


Mulberry is blocked off by police with the 


sawhorses. So I usually ask the audience, if 
I made a phone call right now requesting 
police response, how long would it take? 


SL: But they were probably on a hair 
trigger at this point. 

RK: Previously to his visit and to his 
visits in other cities, King had noticeable 
protection. Official protection — uniforms, 
etc, He also had, traditionally, and the 
Kings do today, non-noticeable, plain- 
clothes people. Memphis calls them a 


diplomatic unit. They meet you at the plane 
“and they take you to where you’re going. © 


And they stay there, one in the room, one 
outside the room, however you’re comfort- 
able. That unit was withdrawn. 


SL: Any explanation? 

RK: Yeah, that they [King and his 
group] didn’t want them. The commander 
of the unit was a guy by the name of 
Redditt and he was told they didn’t want 
them. Because he went to his commander 
and said, “What’s the story, we gotta do 
this thing with King or not?” He was told, 
actually, they requested you not be there. 


SL: The organization? 

RK: Someone in the organization. 
Whether he had deep undercover protec- 
tion, we don’t know. But they’re plain- 


clothes; they look like me. Maybe not 


with a tie, but fairly well dressed, as 
unobtrusive as you possibly could be. 
They meet you at the airport and they just 
wander around you and it just so happens 
that people do not get that close to you, or 
at least they know who it is if they do. 
That was withdrawn. 


SL: Did King, being nonviolent, feel he 
didn’t want that kind of protection? 

RK: No. He always had it. They would 
work it out. King was a very reasonable 
kind of guy, and if you had a reason for it, 
a logical kind of reason, he wouldn't 
argue. But they were told they weren’t 
wanted. King didn’t say he didn’t want 


them, but they were told, so they didn’t 
even meet him at the airport. 


SL: There was nothing official in writ- 
ing that such a request was made? 

RK: No. When somebody comes to 
San Diego, you have a bunch of people 


milling around this personage, some of 


them are in uniform, some are well 
dressed. Except for the uniforms (and 
even then), you really don’t know who are 
policemen and who aren’t. They’re there, 
and they’re within 4 to 6 feet. This time 
everybody was pulled at least a block 
away, if not more. 


SL: It could have been the govern- 
ment’s way of expressing a certain dis- 
pleasure at him, or they might have 
known something was up? 

RK: Well, the problem is that Jowers 
was.an.ex-policeman. :There was an under- 
cover cop in the Lorraine lobby. Our guess 
is that Memphis was well knowledgeable 
that something was going to happen. Under 
normal circumstances, if I’m assigned and 
I have people assigned to protect you, 
we’re not going to carry around sawhorses. 
But they were right there. There’d been a 
riot the 28th. In the fire station in the wall 
along Mulberry Street there are windows 
and there are footlockers under those win- 
dows, and King was under surveillance 


from the Memphis police department from 


those windows. 

King’s in the Lorraine, everything’s 
quiet, nothing’s happening, and he wasn’t 
the kind of person to say, “OK, let’s go, 
time to leave, let’s go here, let’s go there.” 
He took it kind of leisurely. So they had 


plenty of time to see he’s moving. And 


they had tactical units in the area. So it 
wasn’t as if he was going to get away and 
go down here, and there was going to be a 
riot. He was not known for violence. It’s 
possible they expected a riot, and some- 
times you get carried away with the con- 
voluted plans. But they did show up 
exceedingly fast. 

Now the other thing Mrs. Catling saw, 
there’s Mulberry and there’s Huling and 
the U.S. Fixture Company, and these 
whole buildings here that are U.S. Fixture, 
and there’s an alleyway and there some 
other businesses and there’s Huling and 
South Main. She sees a white guy, check- 


ered shirt, tan pants, come running out of 
the alleyway, jump into a green 1965 
Chevrolet, spin his tires, go down east on 
Huling and north on Mulberry. That 
always bothered her, because here’s a 
shooting, all kinds of policemen around 


_and this car’s literally burning rubber. 
_ And nobody is taking down license plates. 
It bothered her for 30 some years. She had 


never been interviewed, and she just lives 
half a block from Huling and Mulberry. 
She was never interviewed until about a 
week before the trial started. 


SL: We wondered why there isn’t 
somebody stepping into Dr. King’s shoes. 

RK: There was Malcolm X. He sudden- 
ly realized there were white people in the 
world and they weren’t all against him. 
Some of them might even agree with most 
of his ideals. And what happened to him? 


_ SL: Anybody in that period who was 
publicly prominent, competent and stand- 
ing up for anything had a way of getting 
shot by competent people. All these crazed 
lone killers managed to do a very effective 
job, whereas if they tried to get somebody 
like Reagan who would make no differ- 
ence at all, they’d just injure him. 

RK: If you have somebody that could 
pull everything together... The times are 
so tough. In those days there was the atti- 
tude: “Well, his interests are this way, my 
interests are sorta this way, maybe I'll get 
something out of it.” Nowadays it’s like, 
“His interest is this way, my interest is 
somewhat related, but it really isn’t, so 
why do I have to get together with him?” 

It’s more divisive. You do have some 
Black leaders; we’ve had some Hispanic 
leaders, but it’s not conducive to people. 
It’s tough for anyone; with character 
assassination, they’ ll set you up. 


SL: Would you tell us about the verdict 
with the jury, what it meant? a 

RK: Well the jury verdict came back on 
all three charges: that Loyd Jowers knows 
more than he’s saying, that the government 
was involved, and [Jowers had to pay 
$100.] Because of civil procedure, court 
rules and so on, you have to ask for some 
amount of money and the King family 
asked for $100, which they’re going to 
donate to the sanitation workers. 


Thich Nhat Hanh 


from page 10 


Community of Mindful Living has 
organized retreats for Thich Nhat Hanh 
in the United States and is the adminis- 
trative office for the North American 
Order of Interbeing. CML coordinates 
“mindfulness-in-society” projects such as 
its Prison Outreach and Correspondence 
Project, which offers support, guidance, 
and correspondence to prisoners. 

Thich Nhat Hanh’s community | 
includes a retreat center (Green Mountain 
Dharma Center) and a monastery (Maple 
Forest Monastery) in Vermont. The 
monastic and lay residents in these com- 
munities are instrumental in organizing 
| Thay’s retreats and lectures on the East 
Coast. Recently, land was also made 
available in San Diego for a retreat center 
and monastery for Thich Nhat Hanh’s lay 
and monastic students. 

Thay has said, “what is most impor- 
tant is to find peace and to share it with 
others.” While an article discussing the 
teachings of mindfulness is informative, 
the upcoming Day of Mindfulness and 
the August 31st lecture in Berkeley will 
allow participants to experience directly 
the powerful connection with people 
practicing the art of mindful living. Join 
us at Lake Merritt on September 2nd to 
learn ways to cultivate and sustain a prac- 
tice of love, peacemaking, and sustain- 
able community building for the benefit 
of ourselves and our entire society. 


Michael Trigilio was ordained in the Tiep 
Hien order in 1997. He is the Program 
Coordinator of Community of Mindful 
Living and a co-founder of the Bay Area 
Young Adult Sangha. 
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Footnotes 
1. Reprinted from Love in Action: Writings on 

Nonviolent Social Change (1993) by Thich Nhat 

P Hany with ‘perinission of Pardila® Press) Berkeley, 

California. mera Fo; Paria | 
_, 2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4, Reprinted from The Heart of 
Understanding: Commentaries on the 
Prajnaparamita Heart Sutra (1988) by Thich 
Nhat Hanh with permission of Parallax Press, 
Berkeley, California. 


This was a civil suit for wrongful death 

against Loyd Jowers and others. So we pre- 
sented everything I told you through wit- 
nesses and depositions. Bill Schaap came 
down and testified. He’s a news media spe- 
cialist. You give him a subject and he will 
show how the news media takes this from 
here, based on actual fact, and by the time 
they’re done, you wouldn’t have any idea 
‘what the facts were. The whole manipula- 
tion kind of stuff. We had Doug Valentine 
come down. He’s an expert in military 
intelligence and the sort of jobs they do. 

We presented these people to the jury 
and they went out for three-and-a-half 
hours deliberation; and when they came 
back their verdict was: Number one, that 
Loyd Jowers was a willing participant in 
the wrongful death of Martin Luther King. 
Number two, that others, in the form of 
government agencies, also participated in 
the wrongful death. And number three, 
the King family should get $100. Now the 
actual shooter was a Memphis policeman, 
we believe. Loyd Jowers knows; he’s not 
going to tell us; and the gentleman [who 
probably did it] died. The government 
was there and their intent was to shoot 
someone who had not done anything ille- 
gal. Martin Luther King, Jr. hadn’t done 
anything wrong; he was working for us, 
and the government shot him. Anybody 
who doubts that can get the transcript. 


[Note: www.thekingcenter.com has the 
transcript of closing arguments. If you don’t 
believe this explanation of the shooting, if it 
doesn’t hold together in your mind yet, read 
that transcript. It’s an impressive document! ] 
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by Jesse Morgan 
ghis morning I woke up to the 
‘sound of something very rattle-y 
rolling down the sidewalk under 
my window. Could be one of 
Hone long skateboards that kids are buy- 
ing. Flashback to when I used to Jive in 
Santo Domingo. That rattle would be com- 
ing from a rusted, decrepit, three-wheeled 
bicycle — two wheels in front with a huge 
basket supported above them. The basket 
would be heaped full of green, Presidente 
brand beer bottles. Perhaps there would be 


some scrap metal, cardboard or a worn out - 


electric fan in there as well. 

The elderly, dark-skinned proprietor 
would usually be pushing his vehicle 
through the rough barrio streets, navigat- 
ing potholes, open trenches, and sleeping 
dogs. I suppose the unwieldy contraption 


must have weighed | too much to be ped- a 


aled. ‘Botellero, me voy!” 


STREET SPIRIT 


with pushing a pile of bottles around all 
day under the tropical sun. I met a 
botellero on a couple of occasions, and 
found out that that they have no routes 
and no zones. The only object is to have 
as many bottles as possible in the basket 
before turning back in the evening. They 
begin weaving through the barrios early in 
the morning and may be miles from home 
at any given point during the day. But 
they all have homes — so I was told. 

I don’t believe the botellero offers any 


kind of incentive to folks who bring. out: 


their recyclables. I know I never expected 


‘any kind of deposit or anything when I 


left bottles on the front porch. And bottles 


‘are common enough in the Dominican 


Republic, far outnumbering aluminum 
cans. By rummaging through garbage 
bins, hanging around bars, and calling out 


to housewives one could probably recover 
an infinite number of beer bottles and. 


over: the rattle of the bottles a at. hae Lee 


intervals. “Bottleman, coming through!” 


The tone of voice is deliberate and profes- 
sional — like a recording. 

Not everyone in the Dominican 
Republic is black. But I’ve never seen a 


white botellero — I’ve never even seen’ a” 
tan one. Maybe it has something to do. . 


a tiny shack Rieray overflowing with 
bottles. The man and his wife had carved 
out narrow pathways and living areas in 
the sea of green glass that spilled out of 
the shack and into the muddy back yard. 

- Nine a.m. Get up, log on. No e-mail. No 
LSAT: scores yet. Dow’s up. Look at those 


August‘2000° ~~ - 


This street recycler was painted by Charles McElroy, a homeless.artist and Street 


internet IPO’s! Over in Silicon Valley, kids 
are becoming millionaires overnight. I 
ought to set up an online trading account. 
Check some auctions on ebay. Damn, I 
wanted that scanner, but I really didn’t 
want to pay that much. Crap, this connec- 


tion’ ee slow! I gotta get another ISP. 
- S. . I ought to clean this 
Pe “come I’m the only one — 


around here ‘who ever takes out the trash? 
Damn roommates. What’s with these 
Southern California people anyway? 


What, they think the labels on the trash 


cans are just for fun? I mean look: bottles, 
cans, newspaper, banana peels, all in the 
same trash bag? Screw. it. ’'m not going to 


= start sorting out that crap. 


FACE 


shone LA, Florida, Chi— 
I been all those places, . 
Iseenallthatshit,  —_—/ 
Icrossed mea dozen ao range 


' Spirit vendor who pushed a recycling cart through Berkeley for many years. 


Strange clinking noises under my win- 
dow. Damn, it sounds like somebody’s 
down there. I gotta get this laptop insured. A 
black head with grayish hair bobs up and 
down in the dumpster just under: my win- 
dow. Startled, it takes a second to make 
sense of what I’m seeing. Then I notice the 


battered Safeway. shopping cart heaped high 
ee with unidentified bags and bundles. In the 
~ child’s seat are three or four beer bottles. 


“Oh, it’s that guy that comes and gets 
the bottles.” I see a pair of greasy crutches 
leaning against the dumpster... “No, it’s 
a different one.” I go to round up a few 
bottles. But too late. I hear the shopping 
cart already rattling off down the street 
toward campus. 
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the smell that comes rom your ous 
of liquor, of bitterness, of time; / 
still, I see in your face the beauty of women 
the beauty of mothers and sisters, 
of kitchens and Sunday mornings, 

of the sweetness of solace when burning up 
we ask for water or company or the touch 
of soft hands on our fevered brows. 
Isee it, and it makes me want to weep — 
as you as eee in the ae 


if 
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